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New and Distinctive 
Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMONWEALTH 
By George H. Locke 


Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting history— 
in the epoch-making speeches of statesmen. He has selected 
eighteen outstanding orations, each of these bearing on some 
phase of Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
logically, telling the story in an unusually interesting way 
of Canadian political growth. The speech of each statesman 
is prefaced by a characteristic biographic sketch from Mr. 
Locke’s own pen. Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add 
character. <A better-than-usual book in typography and 
binding. Price, $2.50. 


PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 

Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Canada. 
These, by the well-known ‘‘Candide’’ of Toronto Saturday 
Night, have a clever, piquant tone which assures their 
acceptance. While they are mainly about books and authors 
they cover various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book is striking 
in binding and finish. Price, $3.00. 
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LL BOOKLOVERS are invited to 
send us their name and address so 
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mailing list and enable us to keep them 
informed of all important books as issued ; 
also if you send us the names of other 
booklovers it would be appreciated, not 
only by us but by them, as our experience 
shows how difficult it is for those inter- 
ested in books to get desired information. 
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Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. Jt is a subject in 
which every Canadian citizen isinterested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 


In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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HE failure of Mr. Baldwin to secure a snap verdict 

for Protection will have this effect at least: it will 
silence the tongues of those Canadians, usually mem- 
bers of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, who 
have been zealous in repeating the fiction that Adam 
Smith and free trade are hopelessly out of date. They 
will be compelled to admit that the Progressives and 
Liberals like Mr. McMaster are in very good com- 
pany when they contend that a country living largely 
by exports cannot afford the luxury of a tariff which 
greatly increases the cost of production. The import- 
ance of the concessions formerly made by the Coalition 
Government, ostensibly with the object of safeguarding 
certain key industries, cannot now be magnified; on 
the general principle, British electors have spoken de- 
cisively. The project which aimed at a comprehensive 
system of Imperial Preferences also has received a 
peremptory and a merited rebuke. As a method of 
paying back in kind those countries which have recently 
increased their tariffs, and particularly the United 
States, Imperial Preference might have had a certain 
educative value, but to seek to forge bonds of Empire 
with dried apples, canned salmon, and tobacco, is a kind 
of Imperial artistry worthy of the idealism of Lord 
Birkenhead. 


N the death of Dr. John Clifford, not only does 

British Nonconformity lose one of its strongest 
leaders, but the intellectual and political life of England 
is deprived of a powerful personality whose influence 
was steadily exerted for righteousness in industry and 
public affairs. Born eighty-seven years ago in Derby- 
shire of working-class parents, as a boy young Clifford 
earned wages in a lace factory. His ability and devo- 
tion commended him to some friends, and he was 
enabled through their help to fit himself for the minis- 
try. Later, while pastor of the Praed Street Baptist 
Church in London, he took his degree at London Uni- 
versity. In 1877, Westbourne Park Chapel was opened 
to him, and it was from this pulpit that his voice was 
raised in behalf of liberal policies in Church and State. 
He never sought to play the thunderer. Of frail build 
and unassuming manner, he would enter his pulpit in 
an alpaca coat much as a business man might enter 
his office, and his sermon was delivered in a quiet and 
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conversational voice. But his courage was as great 
as his ability and his knowledge, and in 1906, when the 
House of Lords threw out Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill, 
his protest rang across the country. Even with ad- 
vancing years he retained his power, and when war 
was declared his church was thronged by multitudes 
who turned to him as a modern Elijah. But his day is 
done, and the colossal task of reconstructing the social 
fabric and religious life of the England that has sur- 
vived the war must remain for others. 


HE Prime Minister has returned from the Imperial 
Conference. While there, he carried to excess 
his attitude of benevolent aloofness toward the British 
Empire, and either blocked all constructive proposals, 
or at least inserted a joker. His one real contribution 
to the unity of the Empire was the foundation of the 
Canadian History Society, and even here, though the 
voice was the voice of King, the fine Italian hand was 
fairly obviously that of the inimitable Dr. Doughty. Mr. 
King’s constant reference of all things to the decision 
of Parliament is a welcome reaction from the days of 
prime ministers under whom the average member of 
parliament was degraded to the rank of a mere pat- 
ronage broker ; but he must bear in mind that after all 
the essential duty of a Government is to govern. As 
Disraeli said, “The divine right of kings may have been 
made an excuse by feeble tyrants, but the divine right 
of government is the foundation of all society’. Canada 
needs to be given a lead. To refer everything to parlia- 
ment is to abdicate, and can only lead to stagnation 
diversified by fussy interference in whatever details 
may chance to interest individual members and their 
constituencies. Will not Mr. King correct the balance, 
and show us that he believes in the divine right of 
government ? 


HE decisive defeat of the Liberal candidate in Hali- 

fax must have severely checked any enthusiasm 
which Mr. King’s return from England might have 
evoked. The Liberal press pleads as an excuse for 
defeat a division in the Liberal camp at Halifax, and 
dissatisfaction with the support given by the govern- 
ment to the harbour at Halifax as distinct from that 
at Portland. Whether or not these reasons be valid, 
























the fact remains that the solid ranks of Nova Scotian 
support have been broken, and Halifax has spoken with 
no uncertain voice against the government. Mr. King 
will need to revise the conclusion which he was pleased 
to draw from the return of Mr. McMurray in north 
Winnipeg. It will be remembered that he interpreted 
the result of the Winnipeg bye-election as a vindication 
of his government and a convincing reply to certain 
criticisms of his administration which had_ been 
despatched to British papers by Canadian correspond- 
ents. As a matter of fact—and the facts should be 
known—Mr. King has little reason to be proud of the 
election of Mr. McMurray. The riding is probably the 
most ‘foreign’ of any urban riding in Canada; in many 
respects it is a replica of central Europe. The tactics 
used by Mr. McMurray and his legion of workers con- 
sisted of an appeal to the electors to support a Govern- 
ment whose wide-open immigration policy would enable 
them to see once more their relatives from Russia and 
Poland and the Ukraine. It was an effective appeal, 
but one which was highly discreditable to the govern- 
ment which profited by it. Outside of some few em- 
ployers, who may think more of cheap labour and easy 
profits than of Canada’s future, we venture to say that 
Canadian sentiment is overwhelmingly opposed to un- 
restricted immigration from central and southern 
Europe. If Mr. King permits the tactics employed in 
North Winnipeg he will reap with the whirlwind. 
Judging from the Halifax results it looks as if Nemesis 
was beginning already to overtake him. 


HE Alberta electorate, 

example, in an exceptionally heavy poll has 
repudiated Prohibition for Government Control. Yet 
thoughtful observers will hesitate before proclaiming 
it a victory for intemperance. The decisive majority 
for Clause D seems to indicate, not a demand for wide- 
open sale of intoxicants, but a dissatisfaction with the 
enforcement of Prohibition, together with a desire to 
try restrictive rather than prohibitory measures to solve 
the liquor problem. If Government Control fails to 
function, even a minor prophet may predict its speedy 
demise. For the present, however, its victory, particu- 
larly in view of the manifold interpretations of the 
qualification in clause D that beer may be consumed 
‘on licensed premises’, adds to the problems of an 
already harassed Government. The large rural majori- 
ties for Government Control seem, moreover, ominous 
for a Party that assumed power with Prohibition 
as a plank in its platform. Indeed the tide seems to be 
drifting against the Government. The electors of St. 
Albert in demanding the recall of their Farmer member, 
Mr. Joly, recently denounced the Government for in- 
capacity. To revive confidence in itself, it must intro- 
duce a firm, sane, and workable system of Government 
Control. If it fails to do this, as British Columbia has 


following Manitoba’s 


failed, it will afford one more example of a Govern- 
ment which by undertaking to govern too much has 
ceased to govern at all. 
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NEW situation has arisen in the schools of West- 
ern Canada. Lately the problem was one of 
finding teachers willing to endure the isolation of life 
on the western plains and the discomforts inevitable 
in many of the settlements. To-day, however, the 
problem has become one of paying the salaries of 
teachers when they are secured. In the Manitoba Free 
Press, the number of schools which are closed for lack 
of funds in Manitoba has been stated as being 140, 
This number includes at least one of those consolidated 
schools which have been the boast of Manitoba. In 
many parts of Saskatchewan and in much of Alberta 
the same conditions exist. Five hundred would probably 
be a conservative estimate of the number of school sec- 
tions where the children will be deprived of educational 
facilities this winter because their parents are unable 
to pay the share of the expense which must be met by 
the local school-boards. This is a situation which calls 
for immediate action. Whatever else goes by the board, 
Canadian children must be given an education. If the 
local authorities cannot finance the schools, the Pro- 
vince should come to their assistance with special 
grants. It was the law and the custom for many years in 
British Columbia for the provincial authorities to pay 
the teacher’s salary in isolated and poor sections lest 
any child born in the province should grow up illiterate. 
If the Provinces are financially so straitened that 
they cannot meet this obligation then an appeal should 
be made to the Federal authorities. It is absurd to 
spend federal revenues on stimulating immigration 
when we are unable to give children born in Canada an 
opportunity to develop into good citizens. 


RECENT despatch from Fort William reports the 
ingenious device of Patrick O’Hara to obtain 

food and lodging for the winter. O’Hara was one of 
the harvesters from the Old Country whose coming 
brought revenue to the railway companies and in some 
cases assistance to the farmers. We speak with some 
reserve of the latter because the draper’s clerk is not 
always happy in a stooking or threshing gang. We 
have no information as to the part O’Hara played in 
the harvest, but at the end of November he found 
himself at the head of the Lakes with no funds and 
hardly a stitch on his back, quite unable to secure 
employment. Whether in a fit of dejection, as the cor- 
respondent states, or with serene intent, he kicked in 
a plate glass window and secured a berth at the jail 
farm for nine months. The same paper which an- 
nounced the fate of O’Hara informed us that the 
Government of the Province of Ontario had appointed 
four of its faithful friends to go to the British Isles in 
search of suitable immigrants for Ontario. Blind to 
the fact that in recent months our emigrants have ex- 
ceeded our immigrants in number, Mr. Ferguson must 
spend the people’s money in swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed or adding to the population of the United 
States at the expense of the Canadian tax-payer. We 
should like to suggest to Mr. Ferguson that he is 
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missing an opportunity if he allows Patrick O’Hara to 
languish on the prison farm. Why could O’Hara not 
be sent along with Miss Constance Boulton, or one of 
the other Danaids, to assist in depicting the opportuni- 
ties which await the British unemployed in hospitable 
Ontario? A man of evident ingenuity, who has been 
through the mill, should be able to add colour to the 
picture which is to be painted by those who have never 
had to kick in a plate glass window. 


ANADA may well be proud of the widespread 
recognition which has been given to the discovery 
and standardization of insulin by Dr. Banting and his 
colleagues. The award of the Nobel Prize to him and 
to Dr. MacLeod, Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, stamps their work with inter- 
national approval. Nevertheless, though Dr. Banting 
has been scrupulously careful in insisting upon the co- 
operative character of the work, and upon the recogni- 
tion due, not only to himself and Professor MacLeod, 
but also to Mr. C. H. Best, Dr. Fitzgerald, Dr. Duncan 
Graham, Dr. J. P. Collip, Professor V. E. Henderson 
and others, the hectic publicity to which he has been 
subjected must have been in certain of its aspects very 
painful to himself, and not impossibly to some of his 
colleagues. When our evening papers are filled with the 
gossip of his relatives and village cronies about his boy- 
hood diversions, gossip more than once poured out by 
some unwary friend who was wholly in ignorance that it 
would ever be printed, we can only sigh for journalists 
with a conscience. On the other hand we must remem- 
ber that from this garish publicity very substantial 
results may have come which might not otherwise have 
been attained. The gifts to Dr. Banting and to the 
University by the Federal and Provincial Governments 
will enable him and his colleagues to carry on research 
in comfort and with the proper tools. When we re- 
member how such men as Lord Kelvin and Pasteur had 
to struggle for years to get the simplest apparatus, 
when we think of how often ill-drained and ill-ventil- 
ated laboratories have slain students before their time, 
we may feel grateful that the claims of research are 
forced upon public attention even by the methods of the 
evening press. 


HILE the scientific awards of the Nobel Prize 

have been accepted with quiet assent and ap- 
proval, the awards for literature have frequently 
excited some degree of criticism and surprise. The 
English have been perplexed for years at the omission 
of Thomas Hardy’s name from the growing list. Hardy 
is almost unanimously accepted in England as the 
greatest living writer. He has travelled steadily in the 
vanguard of English letters for fifty years, always de- 
veloping and out-distancing the younger generation 
iike some veteran runner who cannot tire till he drops. 
His achievement places him with our greatest novelists 
and our greatest poets. But while many in England 
would regard him as the chief figure in European litera- 
ture to-day, he remains without Continental reputation. 
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Jerome K. Jerome and Hall Caine travel further than 
he. The question arises whether a writer’s foreign 
reputation is a true index of his importance. The ques- 
tion cannot be answered, neither can it be put aside. 
But if the Nobel prize could have gone this year to 
Hardy it would have seemed to some a deserved climax 
to a splendid career. W.B. Yeats to whom the award 
has gone, has claims which none will dispute, but he is 
Hardy’s junior by twenty years. Hardy is eighty- 
three, and the opportunity for the Swedish committee 
to redress its error may not come again. 


OT long ago, arrangements were almost made for 
a visit of the celebrated Moscow Art Theatre to 
Toronto. These arrangements had to be cancelled be- 
cause (it is reported) the Canadian management feared 
that the loyal and God-fearing citizens of Toronto 
would not pay their honest dollars to see players— 
however eminent—who probably sympathized with the 
wicked Bolshevists and perhaps even paid income tax 
to the Russian government. It later transpired that 
none of the earnings of the company in North America 
are taxed to support education, road-building, famine 
relief, or other state activities in Russia; but the news 
that no Toronto money would go to support these re- 
prehensible proceedings came too late—the mischief 
was done. We do not believe that the people of Tor- 
onto really base their treatment of visiting artists on the 
political views of the latter. The censor’s duties would 
become very extensive if he had to ascertain the views 
of every visiting actor or musician on public ownership, 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. We believe that the level of artistic 
culture in Canada is somewhat higher than the reader 
of this story would naturally suppose, and we hope that 
the incident will not obtain undue publicity in Montreal, 
New York, or Moscow. 


HE Editors wish to draw attention to the article 

‘How They Live in Germany’ in this issue as a 
picture of the actual conditions in Germany. The 
Society of Friends is carrying on relief work, but they 
are continually in need of assistance. Every reader 
who sympathises with their efforts is urged to con- 
tribute his support. The Business Manager of THE 
CANADIAN Forum will gladly forward cheques ad- 
dressed to him and made payable to the ‘Friends’ For 
War Victims Relief Committee’. Remittances may be 
sent at regular monthly intervals. 
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On Parliament Hill 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES: The Im- 
perial Conference has now ended and the delegates have 
scattered to their respective domains. There has been a de- 
plorable paucity of information about the real proceedings of 
the gathering and the sort of summary which ‘a member of the 
Canadian deicgation’ concocted and conveyed to a representa- 
tive of the Canadian Press for transmission homeward was too 
obviously misleading to gain any acceptance with intelligent 
students of the Commonwealth problem. It depicted, for in- 
stance, the Canadian delegates wresting from a reluctant 
British Cabinet consent to the principle of Dominion navies; 
this point, however, was settled as far back as 1918 after an 
abie state paper on the subject had been submitted by Sir 
Robert Borden to the Conference then sitting. Of course 
George IV towards the end of his life became firmly convinced 
that he had won the battle of Waterloo and parallel delusions 
have been numerous. But, when credit has to be vociferously 
claimed for bygone victories won by other hands, obviously 
the immediate accomplishment of our delegates must have 
been meagre, and it is difficult to discern what problem has been 
materially helped to solution. Certainly not the very pressing 
problem of a satisfactory co-operative control of foreign policy, 
for we are still involved in gigantic external responsibilities 
and have not the slightest check upon the vagaries of Downing 
St. The mutual relations of the different units of the Common- 
wealth are still in a state of muddled chaos, and it is little wonder 
that an important American journalist can syndicate throughout 
the American press an analysis of the Conference, entitled ‘A 
Cracking Empire’. I hear that British observers gave Mr. King 
good rank as a postprandial orator in the high bravura style, but 
rated him inadequate as a statesman or even as a political 
mechanician. Incapacity in a new milieu is always pardonable, 
but what cannot be forgiven by a country in its foremost repre- 
sentative is an abandonment of even the normal standards of 
political truth. A wholly indefensible performance was Mr. 
King’s statement upon the Hindu problem in B.C., for it con- 
tained two glaring falsehoods and a patent piece of ‘suppressio 
veri’. The franchise for Federal members is not in any province 
a provincial matter as the Prime Minister claimed it was. The 
records of Hansard shew that Mr. Meighen stood unequivocally 
by his pledge to give the Hindus the Federal franchise every- 
where, and he did not, as Mr. King sought to tell the Conference, 
try to evade it. And should we not blush for a Prime Minister 
who, by way of an excuse for dodging the solution of the real 
Hindu problem which is confined to B.C., assumes vast credit 
for conferring the franchise upon Hindus in eight out of nine 
provinces and carefully omits to add that the beneficiaries of his 
bounty are seven in number and less than one third percent. of 
the total Hindu population of Canada. 
* * * 
If it be true that the health of the Minister of Justice is 
too precarious to permit his continuance in public life, then I 
foresee some interesting developments in the near future. In 
the event of his retirement, the Prime Minister, if he runs true 
to form, will exude a glowing eulogy of Sir Lomer’s manifold 
virtues and disinterested services to Liberalism and will straight- 
way proceed to pen missives and despatch envoys to the Pro- 
gressive chieftains replete with glowing assurances that, the 
emancipation for which he has so long yearned being now an 
accomplished fact, he is ready to recall from the limbo of for- 
gotten things the famous Liberal platform of 1919, plant both 
feet firmly and irrevocably upon it and welcome them to the 
bosom of his Cabinet. The contents of the eirenicon will be in 
familiar strains; they will emphasize the almost complete identity 
of the Liberal and Progressive platforms, the danger of dividing 
the forward-looking forces in face of the embattled hosts of 
reaction, the need for national unity, and the desirability of 
restoring that great British institution, the bi-party system. 





However I suspect that the Progressive chieftains and what 
might well be called the ‘anti-royalist’ Liberals have other fish 
to fry nowadays and will turn a deaf ear to the plaintive en- 
treaties to provide fresh oil for the now flickering wick of the 
King Ministry. However the effort to allure them will be pushed 
with an energy born of despair and may be calculated to add 
some sheaves to the stacks of epistolary material which already 
await the Premier’s future biographer. 

* * * 


The plight of the hopeful independent movement in politics 
which took shape after the war, and has for the last four years 
caused such heartrending anxieties to the managers of the two 
historic Parties, is for the moment pitiable. Its fortunes are 
waning in every direction. Ontario has reverted to Conserva- 
tism and the U.F.O. clubs are steadily shedding their member- 
ship; Manitoba will follow its example at no distant date; the 
Greenfield Government in Alberta is laboring in heavy seas; 
and in Saskatchewan the Progressives have just failed by a 
large majority to capture a purely rural seat. East of the 
Ottawa River the movement has been sunk without trace, and 
in British Columbia the new provincial party disavows all 
association with it. Even at this forlorn stage vigorous leader- 
ship might produce a rapid resurgence, for the conditions which 
generated the new movement still persist, and the two old 
Parties have done nothing since 1919 to demonstrate their 
capacity for the provision of efficient and disinterested govern- 
ment. Indeed, dissatisfaction with them is probably more 
widespread and intense than in 1919. But the able and vigorous 
leadership is nowhere in sight. Mr. Drury has gone back, like 
Cincinnatus, to his plough; Mr. Crerar is still preoccupied with 
the affairs of his beloved U.G.G.; Mr. Norman Lambert, who 
during his tenure of office as Secretary of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture furnished that body with some real intellectual 
power and political insight, has betaken himself in despair to 
the world of business; and the petty prejudice of the Simon Pure 
agrarians against a lawyer’s gown condemns Mr. Macmaster 
and Captain Shaw, two of the ablest parliamentarians in the 
House of Commons, to a position of helpless isolation. The 
truth is that silk purses cannot be made out of sow’s ears, and 
it is impossible to transform in six, not to say one year, farmers 
who have enjoyed no special education or training in public 
life into competent parliamentarians capable of dealing with 
the desperate complexities of modern politics. Personal selfish- 
ness and vanity have played their part in the debacle, but the 
fundamental source of decay has been the absence of the neces- 
sary intellectual equipment among the leaders. 

* * * 


The grim spectre of the problem of Church Union, in its 
legislative aspects, is beginning to loom upon the horizon of our 
politicians and causes profound searching of heart. Next 
session will, in all human probability, see the introduction of a 
bill embodying the terms of the agreement under which a majority 
of the membership of the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational Churches will henceforth sleep in the same ecclesi- 
astical bed. The Government will, it is understood, decline 
responsibility for the measure and leave the arbitrament of its 
fate to the free vote of Parliament. Now it happens that the 
three Party leaders, Mr. King, Mr. Meighen, and Mr. Forke, 
are alike disciples of John Knox’s creed, and their personal views 
are being closely canvassed. The Prime Minister, I hear, has 
expressed himself in private as strongly tenacious of his ancient 
lights, while Mr. Meighen is classified as Laodicean, and Mr. 
Forke is rated a strong unionist. In the Cabinet, there is at 
least one violent anti-unionist, in the person of the Minister of 
National Defence, who has, to the mingled amazement and 
admiration of his friends, blossomed forth in recent months as 
an erudite ecclesiastical pundit and uses language indicative 
of a willingness to become a Canadian George Wishart rather 
than forswear his ancestral Calvinistic principles. Mr. Mac- 
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donald, as a religious zealot and martyr, is an engaging picture, 
out once the Caledonian passion for theological controversy is 
aroused, it is hard to still. Furthermore, I understand that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy is far from enamoured of the idea 
of a great unified Protestant Church, whose strength might well 
be on a reasonable parity with its own, and that orders may go 
forth to kill the ‘Union’ bill in the interests of the one and only 
true faith. If, then, the Premier and the Minister of Defence 
find themselves in the same lobby with a mass of Roman Catholic 
members in opposition to the bill, then they cannot hope to 
escape the charge that they are the subservient instruments of 
Mgr. Bruchesi. If, on the other hand, they do not care to take 
this risk, and vote for the bill, then the anti-unionists who have 
relied upon their fair protestations of sympathy will not be 
slow to remind them of their perfidy. Altogether a very nice 
calculation of political risks and balances is involved and some 
diverting comedy can be anticipated. 

* * * 

There are signs that the Conservatives intend to make the 
foundation of their general indictment of the King Government 
the southward exodus which still goes on apace. From January 1 
to August 1, the Washington Bureau of Immigration recorded 
the entrance of 110,000 Canadians under head-tax payments, 
and these figures take no account of the hundreds who avoid 
the head-tax under the guise of transients and the scores who 
slip through the innumerable crevices in the international 
boundary. And furthermore, the exodus always reaches its 
peak during the last quarter of the year when the twin menaces 
of winter unemployment and vast coal bills begin to loom 
darkly ahead. Sober authorities calculate that the end of 1923 
will find the United States richer in the year by quarter of a 
million Canadian citizens and that our gaps have not been 
half filled by incoming immigrants. It will be recalled that the 
Minister of Interior insisted upon a generous largesse to the 
Canada Colonisation Association, but I am told that, so far, 
this expensive organization has not placed ten families on Cana- 
dian soil. Nor are the signs of a diminishing population difficult 
to see. Proud cities like Brantford and St. Catharines reluc- 
tantly confess it on the evidence of their municipal census, 
others admit a lessened school attendance, and in the week 
ending October 15, 1923, twenty out of twenty-nine cities 
showed a decline in bank clearings compared with the parallel 
week of 1922. Again, customs returns show the outflow value 
of settlers’ effects to be greater than the inflow almost every 
month. A country with a pyramiding debt and a stagnant or 
declining population is assuredly not enjoying the golden age 
which was heralded as an inevitable corollary of the return of 
a Liberal Government, and, in the exodus and the general 
business lassitude, the Opposition have available very deadly 
ammunition against the Government. Nor will it avail to meet 
the attack with statistics about the growth of our foreign trade. 
The boasts of Mr. Robb and other Ministers, that our external 
trade was treble in volume the foreign commerce of the United 
States, simply reveal unplumbable depths of economic ignorance. 
Have we not to import vast quantities of cotton, sugar, coal, 
and other commodities which our neighbours produce within 
their own bounds? Does Mr. Robb imagine that these imports 
are paid for in gold and not by exports? Our climatic conditions 
restrict our range of products and therefore entail a large volume 
of external trade, but the latter is no index of prosperity, indeed 
it may be evidence of domestic poverty and inefficiency. Sir 
Thomas White in an idle moment once scoffed at Adam Smith 
as a futile theorist, but an elementary course on The Wealth 
of Nations ought to be made compulsory for all Cabinet Minis- 
ters. 
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The British General Election 


By the time these lines appear, the results oft the 
General Election in Britain will be visible in out- 
line. Some of the expectations with which this 
article is written will definitely have been proved 
or disproved. On the other hand, weeks and per- 
haps months, must pass before the new political 
alignments are fully clear. We offer this analysis 
to our readers in the belief that as a diagnosis of 
the situation it possesses more than a passing 
importance. 


Baldwin Cabinet to venture such a tilt with for- 
tune as a General Election in Britain upon the 
fiscal issue are almost unintelligible, and it is little 
wonder that bemused readers of the Morning Post, 
who a few short months ago were rejoicing at the 
spectacle of the first Simon Pure Conservative Ministry 
since 1886, are aghast at the light-hearted abandon of 
the plunge now taken. In the old Tariff Reform days 
the Spectator used to argue that Free Trade was a 
truly Conservative interest and that Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s excursion into protectionism was simply a re- 
version to the radicalism of his hot youth, if not a 
well-disguised scheme to bedevil the fortunes of Tory- 
ism and thereby offer to his first political love some 
requital for past wrongs. Such an explanation does 
not fit Mr. Baldwin’s case and others must be sought. 
They are probably numerous and varied in origin. The 
traditional Tory passion for economic nationalism is 
always ready to emerge; Mr. Stanley Bruce’s incessant 
clamour for wider preferences gave it strong stimulus; 
and in Mr. Baldwin’s own mind, upon an old affection 
for Protectionist principles, there was possibly super- 
imposed a desire to reunite the Conservative party and 
secure a personal, instead of a vicarious, mandate as 
Premier. 
Six months of office had brought Mr. Baldwin to 
a curious and unhappy position. No British Premier 
of recent times had, when taking his high office, been 
enveloped in such an atmosphere of goodwill and com- 
mendation ; apart from the lyrical eulogies of the Con- 
servative press, the Manchester Guardian was very 
friendly, Mr. H. W. Massingham hailed him as the 
embodiment of the primary British virtues of common- 
sense and straightforwardness, and even the Daily 
Herald praised him as a good employer. But ina short 
half-year he has contrived to fritter away all this in- 
spiring stock of goodwill and toleration ; his intellectual 
equipment is appraised as woefully weak for the 
responsibilities of his onerous office, his Ministry is 
charged with funking any adequate solution of the 
awesome domestic problems which confront it, and 
there is almost universal agreement that its foreign 
policy has reduced Britain to a position of humiliation 


A T first sight, the motives which have induced the 
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and impotence in Europe which she has not known 
since the days of Lord North. Mr. Baldwin undoubt- 
edly desired another outcome for his travail, and it 
may be that six months of battling in the Cabinet with 
obscurantist ‘diehards’ like Lord Peel and Mr. Amery 
has convinced him of the Sisyphean character of his 
task and impelled him to commit political harikari 
rather than endorse the continuance of policies so preg- 
nant with disaster for his country. Moreover, his 
Government, holding office, as it did, with only the 
backing of one third of the popular vote, has been rest- 
ing on too narrow an electoral basis to wield any real 
moral authority or claim regard abroad as the mouth- 
piece of the national will, and such a condition has been 
a fatal handicap to effective diplomatic action in the 
international field in these troubled times. Mr. Bald- 
win, in short, has probably sought the easiest path out 
of what had become a hopeless impasse for himself and 
a position of real peril for his country. 

He may cherish honest hopes of securing simul- 
taneously a mandate for a beneficial change in fiscal 
policy, of strengthening the now feeble foundations on 
which his Ministry rests, and of healing the cleavage 
left in the Tory Party by the Carlton Club quarrel of 
October, 1922. But he starts upon this dark and diffi- 
cult adventure under obvious handicaps. The process 
of closing one fissure in Toryism is likely to re-open 
another, for in Britain there is a powerful body of 
Conservative opinion indissolubly wedded to Free 
Trade principles; rarae aves are the bankers who are 
not unbending Free Traders, and shipowners and ship- 
builders who are protectionists are simply unknown. 
There is not a seaport in the land which will not think 
its interests imperilled by the advent of Protection; 
tariffs which do not curtail imports are futile, reduced 
imports mean less shipping traffic and, as an inevitable 
outcome, every merchant in a seaboard town sees 
lessened orders for ships’ victuals and other supplies, 
every coal dealer smaller contracts for fuel, every in- 
surance agent fewer policies, and every dock labourer 
scantier employment. It would indeed be as easy to 
convince the citizens of Brantford that free farm im- 
plements would not spell decay for their city as to 
persuade the voters of Cardiff and Southampton 
(which to-day between them return five Tory mem- 
bers) that a general tariff on imports will not spell 
disaster for themselves. The shipbuilding industry 
on the Clyde is admittedly in a parlous condition, but 
the Conservative Glasgow Herald is too sensible of 
economic realities to believe that any cure can come 
from the resurgence of Protectionism, and its down- 
right denunciation of the new departure as madness 
must reduce to zero Mr. Baldwin’s prospects in Scot- 
land. Thus all over the country the Conservative Party 
can expect to shed substantial groups of influential sup- 





porters who will not be passive opponents of its policy, 
but, as they fear the imperilment of their material in- 
terests, will actively promote its defeat with their funds 
and votes. Confronted by the eternal dilemma created 
by the divergent desires of industrial and agricultural 
Protectionists, Mr. Baldwin has decided to withhold 
from the latter the blessings of his new tariff shelter 
and placate them by state subsidies; but the agricul- 
turists are exceedingly suspicious and fear their plight 
may be worsened by the proposed changes. Mr. Bald- 
win, however, is by personal interest and sympathy an 
industrialist and undoubtedly aspires to make good the 
defect of Conservative Free Traders by heavy recruit- 
ments from the ranks of Labour. It is just possible 
that in inland towns like Bradford and Nottingham, 


temporarily hard hit by a flood (chiefly French) of 


cheap imports let loose by depreciated exchanges, Tory- 
Protectionist candidates may garner a large volume of 
Labour votes, and, if such a swing were to attain large 
dimensions, it might yield Mr. Baldwin a working 
majority. But he would return to power not at the 
head of the old Conservative Party which would have 
perished for ever, but as the captain of the same sort 
of .Protectionist-Nationalist combination which Mr. 
W. M. Hughes used to lead in Australia. The Labour 
support so secured could only be retained by a 
continual series of concessions in the direction of state 
socialism, which could not fail to horrify Tories of the 
old school, and the whole basis of the political balance 
in Britain would be irretrievably altered. Protectionist 
manufacturers on this continent are allowed to practise 
almost complete laissez faire within the sacred circle of 
the tariff wall, but such license for them would be 
unthinkable in Britain. 

However, a Protectionist victory is altogether un- 
likely. The main body of the Labour Party will not 
be swayed by economic sophistries, and its leaders will 
not allow the election to turn solely upon the fiscal 
issue. Upon it they are not exactly unanimous; Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Clynes 
are Free Traders by intellectual conviction and will 
never countenance a return to Protectionism, but Mr. 
Sidney Webb and many of the Fabians as well as 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole and the Guild Socialists have never 
been orthodox Free Traders, believing that Protection 
was in its essence a gigantic piece of state socialism and 
being disposed to regard its advent as the inevitable 
prelude to further doses of collectivism. The Labour 
Party, therefore, challenge the whole field of the 
Baldwin Ministry’s policy and ideals and make their 
campaign upon their futility and upon their own 
constructive proposals for the remedy of Britain’s 
present ills. They will persevere with their pro- 
ject of the capital levy, and the general impression is 
that this scheme is by no means the bogey to middle- 
class voters which the mouthpieces of Lombard Street 
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would fain depict it. The Labour leaders will direct 
their sternest fire of criticism against the Government’s 
foreign policy, and to its pusillanimity and shortsight- 
edness they will allocate the chief blame for the exist- 
ing trade stagnation, which Mr. Baldwin thinks pro- 
tection alone can cure. But Labour, like Conservatism, 
enters the contest under marked disadvantages. Pov- 
erty among the workers has caused a serious attrition 
in the trades union membership which is the ground- 
work of its organization, it is woefully short of cam- 
paign funds, and its journalistic support is weak. 
Under the circumstances it will do well to retain the 
150 odd seats which it secured at the 1922 election; it 
might gain a few more, but the increment will be 
negligible and it will not come within measurable dis- 
tance of a clear majority. 

There remain the Liberals and for them the con- 
test will be a veritable climacteric. History has a 
curious trick of repeating itself. In 1903 Mr. Cham- 
berlain launched his Tariff Reform campaign in face 
of a Liberal Party rent by the Bannerman-Rosebery 
feud and contrived to make it a compact and har- 
monious organization within six months. Mr. Baldwin, 
if he does nothing else, has been able to emulate this 
feat of his illustrious predecessor and has succeeded 
in achieving Liberal unity where the judicious plead- 
ings of the Manchester Guardian and the prolonged 
manoeuvres of zealous intermediaries had failed. Ac- 
cordingly, the Liberal Party enters the contest with its 
ranks closed and the most formidable quartette of plat- 
form speakers in Britain at its command. Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, and Mr. Churchill 
are each unmatched in their different styles, and Free 
Trade will not go down to defeat through lack of ade- 
quate presentation of its merits. Their dramatic re- 
union has given the Liberals all the limelight for the 
moment, and they will also have on their side the tra- 
ditional sympathy of the British public for the under- 
dog. Liberalism has passed through dark days since 
1914 and its complete eclipse has been freely prophe- 
sied. Now that its followers are making a spirited bid 
to restore its fortunes and have shewn a willingness to 
sink personal feelings for a common end, their effort is 
bound to appeal to a certain sporting instinct in the 
British heart. Moreover, acute foreign critics have 
averred that the mass British mind is permanently 
liberal in its outlook, and undoubtedly the international 
policy and ideals which are Gladstone’s legacy to the 
British Liberal Party, and by which its leaders still 
stand, seem to conform more effectively to-day than 
ever to the nation’s material interests. The chances, 
therefore, are that the Liberals will make very sub- 
stantial gains; they will capture Tory seats in the sea- 
board towns, and, if Mr. Lloyd George is allowed to 
develop his pet dream of a constructively radical land 
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programme, they may count on victories in rural seats 
where the Conservatives are now almost supreme. 
Nowadays political visibility is low in every land 
and clime, and forecast of an election result across the 
estranging seas is difficult, if not impossible. But the 
portents seem to indicate that while Labour will emerge 
as the weakest group numerically, the two older Parties 
may well shew a reasonable parity of strength with 
the Liberals slightly in the ascendant. The resignation 
of a Government, which lost 100 seats as the Tories 
would have done in this event, would be inevitable, and 
apparently the reunited Liberals have agreed upon Mr. 
Asquith as their nominee for the Premiership. If Mr. 
Lloyd George had been chieftain of the Liberal host, 
his mind would naturally have turned to the idea of a 
Labour-Liberal alliance and he would have had little 
difficulty in sleeping in the same political bed with his 
old friends, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. But Mr. Asquith has always been a Liberal 
of the Right and his disposition would be to seek the 
support necessary for a stable Government in the left 
or Chamberlainite wing of the Conservative party, who 
although fighting under its banner, are far from recon- 
ciled to its leadership. If Protection were severely 
defeated and definitely shewn to be a lost cause, then 
there would be no serious obstacle to the entrance of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Robert 
Horne, and other Tories of a progressive stripe into 
an Asquith Cabinet. Their old associate, Mr. Lloyd 
George, would be one of its foremost members with an 
early reversion to complete leadership in prospect, and, 
if they could sit under him in one Cabinet, they could 
sit by him in another. Therefore the next British 
Cabinet may well be Liberal in its main warp and woof 
with a stripe of progressive Toryism running through 
it. Such a development would reduce the Conservative 
Party to impotence, for it would leave Labour the 
official Opposition and the anti-Labour forces would 
soon come to see that Liberalism offered a better instru- 
ment for resisting the onrush of the democratic flood- 
tide whose consequences are viewed alike in board- 
rooms and drawing-rooms with such dismay. 
Accordingly, the results of the approaching elec- 
tion bid fair to be political rather than economic. The 
truth is that, as critics of Canadian Protectionism have 
long ago discovered, it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to uproot a fiscal system which has been 
allowed several generations to embed itself in the fabric 
of a nation’s life. A thousand interests conspire to 
resist any serious change, and the defence is always 
better organized than the attack. Moreover, it is only 
new countries with vast natural resources still available 
which can survive and prosper under the artificial 
strains and burdens imposed by Protectionism ; a small 
island trying to maintain over forty million people 


cannot afford to cramp its natural economic capacities. 
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In 1847 Britain made a fateful choice; she decided 
upon a career of industrial expansion and as a corollary 
set aside the ideal of domestic self-sufficiency. She 
cannot now revert to the latter without imperilling her 
whole position as a great power, and she will not take 
the risk. But the invitation may afford a happy oppor- 
tunity for her people to instal in power a new and 
vigorous Government which will re-establish British 
prestige by shewing a resolute front to the wanton 
follies of French policy and will serve the interests 
of the nation and mankind by working wholeheartedly 
for a stable and equitable settlement of the European 





Can England Afford Protection? 


T the outset of any discussion of the proposals 
A to impose a protectionist tariff now before the 
British electorate, we shall do well to clear our 
minds of any misconception as to the true motives 
which have prompted them. At the Imperial Confer- 
ence, indeed, a number of dominion representatives 
clamoured loudly for Imperial Preference; and it was 
under cover of this magic formula that Mr. Baldwin 
first ventured to make public the views on which he 
has since decided to stake his political future. Think- 
ing twice, however, we can see that all this talk of 
cementing the bonds of Empire is window-dressing of 
the flimsiest sort. Even Mr. Baldwin has felt com- 
pelled to disclaim in advance any intention of taxing 
wheat or meat; and it is safe to assume that fear of 
alienating the sympathies of powerful interests in the 
woollen industry will lead him to include wool in his 
list of exemptions. Omit these three staple products 
of the Empire and Mr. Lloyd George’s contemptuous 
talk of crabs and tin cans appears less wide of the 
mark as a description of the sop which is being pre- 
pared for the dominions. With governments even 
more than with private individuals, charity begins at 
home. A tariff policy designed with sole reference to 
Imperial politics is not worth a moment’s considera- 
tion; one which will do something to alleviate Eng- 
land’s distressing internal situation deserves all the 
support that can be given it. It is only fair to add that 
it is on this straightforward issue that the battle has 
now been joined. Mr. Baldwin and his supporters 
claim that protection will reduce the unemployment 
figures; his opponents deny that this will be the case. 
By the validity or otherwise of this contention, the new 
policy must stand or fall. 

Apart from the question of Dominion Preference, 
there are two lines of argument which advocates of 
protection can, and do, adopt. They may regard it as 
a permanent remedy for the state of congestion which, 
even in normal times, afflicts the world’s markets. On 
the other hand, they may play for safety and be con- 
tent to claim the present juncture as exceptional, as it 
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only too unfortunately is, calling for exceptional 
emergency treatment, to be abandoned when the crisis 
is over. Let us examine these two attitudes. 
There is no space here to embark on a full-dress 
discussion of that chronic overproduction which is the 
-most alarming feature of modern industrial conditions. 
The subject has been for years a favourite bone of con- 
tention among both theoretical economists and practical 
men of affairs; for years to come it is to be feared that 
it will so remain. By overproduction, we do not of 
course mean the production of more goods than will 
suffice to meet the reasonable needs of mankind, but 
rather the production of more goods than can be sold 
at a price which will cover the cost of making them. 
It is only too evident that from the point of view of 
meeting man’s needs we have underproduction; it is 
equally true that, except at the peak of a trade boom 
there is overproduction in the sense we have indicated. 
We ourselves incline to the view that—in normal times 
at least—too much of the world’s resources are annu- 
ally devoted to adding to its capital equipment and too 
little to satisfying its current needs. To put it differ- 
ently: too much money goes into the pockets of those 
whose only use for it, after a certain point, is to invest 
it in. productive industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings, and too little into those of people who would 
spend it on food and clothes and houses and tobacco. 
The result is twofold. Costs of production are in- 
creased by wasteful duplication of plant: ten factories 
are erected where five could do the work required; 
innumerable machines are made with the certain 
knowledge that most of them will nearly always be 
partially idle; railways and roads and canals are con- 
structed where there is no sufficient economic justifica- 
tion for them. And then these high costs are still 
further enhanced by the enormous expense of finding 
buyers in a market where purchasing power is largely 
confined to those who already have more than they 
need. It has long been a commonplace that the prob- 
lem facing the modern business man is the problem not 
of manufacture, but of marketing. How this uneven 
distribution of wealth can be changed is a problem with 
which we are not here concerned; but if the analysis 
just outlined is correct, protection can be no cure for 
chronic overproduction. On the contrary, by making 
prices soar even higher than their present level it will 
only make worse the evil we are seeking to remedy. 
What, then, of those who do not claim for pro- 
tection that it is an economic panacea, but who, with 
Lord Robert Cecil and, it would seem, Mr. Baldwin 
himself, adopt the ‘desperate plight, desperate remedy’ 
attitude. At first sight, this appears more reasonable. 
We are all of us agreed that the main cause of the 
unemployment which now for the fourth successive 
winter confronts a large proportion of the workers of 
Great Britain is the depleted purchasing power and 





general disorganization of European markets. Other 
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minor factors also contribute to the same effect ; chief 
among them is, perhaps, the banking policy which re- 
cent British governments have seen fit to adopt in the 
hope of restoring the pound sterling to its prewar 
parity with the dollar. If this be so, the real cure of 
unemployment is the removal of these conditions. By 
abandoning the policy of deflation (which is not the 
same thing as adopting one of inflation) something may 
be achieved. But, above all, a firm stand against 
France in her policy of wrecking Europe is indispens- 
able. Insistence on this point grows wearisome, but 
until the bull in the European china shop has been 
secured by the horns, insistence remains necessary. It 
was only reasonable that every nerve should be strain- 
ed, every concession made, every ounce of sympathy 
brought into play, in the effort to keep alive the En- 
tente. The effort has been made, the sympathy and the 
concessions have been lavished, but all to no avail. 
When Europe can breathe once more and devote her 
attention to repairing her ravaged constitution, Eng- 
land will regain her lost prosperity. The whirr of 
spindles will resound in the cotton factories of Lanca- 
shire and the sound of hammers in the shipyards on 
the Clyde. Till then there will be silence and decay. 
The interests of Great Britain coincide with those of 
the civilized world, and the policy which will restore 
peace to Europe will storten the queues before the 
labour exchanges. 

None the less if subsidiary measures will act as 
palliatives, let them by all means be adopted, not as 
substitutes for, but as additions to, the main pro- 
gramme. But even as a palliative, protection breaks 
down. The industries in which unemployment is great- 
est are cotton and shipbuilding. These being predomi- 
nantly exporting industries, have nothing to gain by 
protection. If raw materials of any kind are taxed the 
loss to the home manufacturer of the finished articles 
would probably outweigh the gain to the home pro- 
ducer. With foodstuffs exempt, nothing can be done 
to aid agriculture. Without this exemption, a tax on 
foodstuffs leading to increased prices would further 
reduce the market for home manufactures. Any sub- 
sidiary remedies proposed will have to be along the 
lines either of subsidies for specially distressed indus- 
tries, or such schemes of more orderly marketing as the 
Labour Party are suggesting as a means of reducing 
the spread of price between producer and consumer. 
With such, however, we have no space here to deal. 
For a country like England, whose breath of life lies 
in her exporting industries, any serious protective 
measures, whether designed as a permanent policy, or 
as a temporary cure for unemployment, would be a 
policy with which she can ill afford to trifle. 


Patrick Doss. 
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How they Live in Germany 


T is sometimes difficult not to doubt whether we are 
| really better informed and more thoroughly alive 
to what is happening in those parts of the world 
which are foreign to us than we were a century ago. 
There is a limit to human understanding and human 
sympathy ; and when we read about a revolution in one 
hemisphere and an earthquake in another the very day 
after they occurred, we are necessarily less impressed 
than by some single belated narrative of misfortune or 
tragedy. We are told too much nowadays, and we 
know and feel too little. The mind is stunned by re- 
peated blows, and our sympathies are wearied by a 
constant and insistent summons. Russia, Austria, 
Germany, Japan—we revolt from the thought of so 
much misery, from the spectacle of humanity so driven 
to despair and death. Here the sun shines cheerfully 
and the land is rich; and it is not easy to turn our 
faces towards the darkness and the wretchedness which 
is covering Central Europe. 

But yet, occasionally, we are at least curious to 
know how people actually manage to live. We have 
heard, again and again, that the collapse of the ex- 
changes has impoverished all the bond and mortgage 
holders, and has enslaved the salary and wage earners, 
while owners of land and property rejoice in their 
possessions and fortunes are made by a few unscrupu- 
lous profiteers and speculators. We have heard that 
the society of Germany was adjusting itself to these 
conditions, organizing its need and poverty if perchance 
it should be able to bear it, when the events of this last 
year brought it speedily to the present chaotic con- 
fusion: that it was difficult enough to live in Berlin or 
Cologne a year ago, but that to-day it is the very wild- 
est nightmare. 

Such statements merely produce some embittered 
expression of political feeling; they fail to stir the 
imagination or give us a real glimpse of the daily 
burden of existence borne with such weariness by mil- 
lions of helpless men and women. And perhaps it is 
of little more use to attempt a general picture of the life 
that unfolds itself in the streets and public places. The 
deepest human wretchedness always seeks for itself a 
hiding-place, and ventures forth only under the cover 
of darkness, while those few who are able shamelessly 
to batten on the distresses of their fellows appear con- 
stantly with their ill-gotten gains in the light of day. 
And it is not alone in Berlin that the streets are full 
of beggars, and that children, naked and cold, are 
crying for food. But it is there and in all the large 
towns of Germany to-day that the whole population 
are living in a state of excitement and fretful weariness 
and despair such as it is difficult for us over here even 
to imagine at all. Hours of waiting to obtain this 
paper-money, of which the value has vanished almost 
before one has had time to count it—hours of waiting 
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again before one can exchange it for the meagre sup- 
plies of food the shops still manage occasionally to get 
together ; and never a chance to rest and feel that now 
there is really enough for two or three days, but con- 
stantly every day the same uncertainty, the same wait- 
ing, the same rushing about with little or no result. 
Perhaps the best way of conveying some idea of the 
atmosphere is simply to quote from a letter recently 
received from the wife of an official in one of the 
Government offices in Berlin: 


We had indeed a wild week. From Wednesday to Sun- 
day we were entirely without money. My husband had 
to walk to and from the office—which is an hour and a 
half away—as it was quite impossible to borrow from 
any of our friends even a tram-fare. The shortage of 
money was general, although everywhere the presses 
are working day and night turning out notes to try and 
keep in pace with the colossal demand following the 
daily collapse of the mark. Before all the banks and 
exchanges the people were crowded together—including 
a great many foreigners who in these days are bound to 
realize some of our miseries—so that the police had to 
form queues and try to preserve order. The money- 
changers naturally profit considerably in these days, 
when even this worthless paper money is made precious 
by its rarity. Yesterday evening at six o’clock the mes- 
senger arrived—after standing since five o’clock in the 
morning before the Reichsbank—and counted out upon 
the table our 300 milliards. We had just half an hour 
before the closing of the shops, and had immediately to 
rush and buy as much food as we could get in order to 
escape the inevitable fall in the value of the notes to 
half their purchasing power the next morning. We suc- 
ceeded pretty well, for I had spent the whole week in 
walking round the streets to see in what shops a little 
meat or an egg was still to be found. Sometimes there 
is no food to be obtained at all, and then we must buy 
quite useless things—whatever happens to be in the 
shops, a shaving brush, a piece of cloth, or even a gramo- 
phone-record which may be afterwards exchanged for 
food; anything is better than this paper-money. 


Queues before the bread-van, queues before the 
carts of potatoes, queues—that is at the moment the main 
feature of our life. This morning I took my place in a 
comparatively small queue in front of a bread-van, 
fifty before me, fifty behind me, controlled as every- 
where by a policeman. When he is at the front there 
is a row behind, when he moves back the people ahead 
of me make an uproar. They fight with one another, 
cursing both policeman and baker alike. No wonder, 
for some of these women have been standing in various 
queues from the earliest hours, often—after long wait- 
ing—only to turn away disappointed from the emptied 
stores. As we stood there wretched and miserable, rain 
began to pour upon us. It poured and poured upon all 
this strife and weariness and vexation. In one’s own 
discomfort one felt the deeper misery of this crowd of 
shivering bodies, ill-protected by the threadbare clothing 
and uncheered by either the memory or the prospect of 
a warm meal, and one heard the sound of water squelch- 
ing through the paper soles of their boots. At last I 
got a half-loaf of bread—our meagre ration. It was 


paid for with money borrowed from our neighbours, 
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with whom we have arranged that whoever has money 
shares it with the other. We are all communists of 
necessity, before we realize it. In such days as these it 
would not be difficult for any of us to accept the wildest 
and most desperate political experiments—if any of them 
aftorded the slightest hope of supporting the tottering 
steps of our civilization a few days longer. ’ 


Attempts are being made to ‘organize the famine’ 
—that is the phrase of the day. In Berlin, as in the 
worst years of the war, field-kitchens pass along the 
streets from which soup is distributed by the Salvation 
Army, who by their hymn-singing and kindliness at- 
tempt to reconcile the people to the poorness of this 
State-provided meal. Similarly in the Universities 
almost every student now depends upon the ‘mensa’ or 
common table where they can obtain a little to eat at a 
fraction of the ordinary cost, provided by gifts of food 
from the country and by gifts of money from abroad. 
This enables a great number to continue their courses, 
so long as they can earn a little by working during the 
whole vacation and also as much as possible during the 
term at any jobs which may be available for them. 
The problem is intensified by the difficulty of saving 
money. It is a bitter and intolerable fate to work fora 
handful of paper ; and as it is a penal offence to change 
it into good dollar or pound notes, the student has no 
other alternative than to speculate with his earnings 
and comes back at the beginning of term with probably 
a roll of cloth or a few shares as his whole resources 
for the year. Those who possess some of the gambler’s 
gifts may occasionally have a run of luck, but it is 
always at the expense of a great deal of the nervous 
strain and the exhausting excitement which belongs to 
the gambler’s life; and the best students are naturally 
the worst equipped for such ventures. Perhaps there 
is nothing more depressing in the situation of Germany 
to-day than that those elements of its society which are 
of the greatest value to the commonwealth of nations are 
now condemned to suffer most, and indeed are threat- 
ened with complete destruction. In a time of general 
distress, together with the sick and the very young and 
the very old, those who are most gentle and most honest 
and most noble are the first to be destroyed. They 
utter no cries; quietly one by one they walk out of life 
almost unheeded. But the world suffers the loss of 
them. Their voices are no longer heard upholding the 
cause of mercy and love and honour and truth in the 
midst of a generation sorely tempted to become cynical 
and filled only with a passion for revenge. It is a lie 
to say that out of war and famine a new world can be 
brought to birth: their fruits are only corruption and 
rottenness. In spite of increasing hopelessness and 
despair, valiant attempts are still being made at rescue 
work; large numbers of children from the great in- 
dustrial centres are taken in by farmers and peasants 
in the country villages where they can for a time be 
properly fed; many have been given hospitality in 



































Denmark and Holland and Sweden; and the Society of 
Friends continues to do its splendid work, which of 
course is dependent entirely upon foreign contributions. 
The value of this work cannot be judged merely by the 
number of people benefited ; it is almost more important 
as a symbol of man’s humanity enduring still in a world 
of misery and shame. 

In ways such ds these men and women still cling 
to a precarious existence over there. For even now it 
is easier for most of them to live than to die. That is 
the last insuperable problem to all who would maintain 
their former pieties ; they cannot afford to let even the 
old die. The expenses of burial are too great, unless 
the wood for the coffin has been bought long ago. It is 
true of course that recently cheap coffins made of paper 
are to be obtained; and these are often only hired for 
the ceremony and are kept for successive occupants. 

Every day difficulties increase and the prospect 
becomes darker. The whole nation staggers on into 
the future without purpose and without hope. And the 
winter is not yet come. 

HERBERT Davis. 





Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN ForvuM had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine, or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conctseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents, 
who should confine themselves to 400 words. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 
column. 

War Memorials 


To the Editor, Tue CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In your November issue, Mr. R. de Brisay criticises the 
choice by the University of Toronto of a tower as a War 
Memorial. To him it perpetuates not the memory of the dead, 
but only that of the architect, and he wishes that the money 
had gone ‘to endow a score of foreign scholarships’. Permit 
me a word in reply. 

The noblest memorial we can erect is neither a tower nor 
a scholarship, but a Canada trained to seek peace and ensue it. 
Must not such a Canada be beautiful? Must not the universi- 
ties of such a Canada be beautiful? Has Mr. de Brisay ever 
stood at the foot of Magdalen tower on a May morning, and 
heard the carols drop through the thin, clear air? If so, was 
his only thought that it might have been sold for more than 
three hundred pence, and that William of Waynflete would 
have done better had he endowed a score of young gentlemen 
to make the Grand Tour? Would he have France sell Rheims 
Cathedral, ‘hallowed by a thousand years of beauty and a 
thousand years of prayer’, and use the proceeds to pay off her 
war debts, or perform some such act of international courtesy? 

After all, it is not foreign travel that avails, but the spirit 
in which we go. Many Germans went to foreign universities 
between 1870 and 1914, and their visits did not make for inter- 
national peace. Foreign scholarships are splendid things if 
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their holders go abroad in an humble and receptive spirit. If 
they go in the gross spirit of some of the architecture of 
Toronto University, they had better stay at home. Will the 
Memorial Tower not be for generations to come an aid in the 
promotion of a spirit of beauty, and may not the chimes call us 
to the works of peace? 
Yours, etc., 
W. L. Grant. 

Toronto. 


To the Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Your correspondent in the November number considers 
the memorial tower erected between Hart House and Uni- 
versity College ‘the worst example he has yet seen’ of such 
memorials as ‘will but serve to keep green the monumental 
stupidity of those who erected them’. His grounds for this 
judgment seem to be that it is useless and expensive; he admits 
that it is a beautiful piece of architecture. 

In the eyes of your correspondent it is wrong, nay stupid, 
to spend money on the merely beautiful. It would be ‘more in 
keeping with the spirit of the age’ to devote this money to 
political education, to anti-nationalist propaganda, to enlighten- 
ment of some sort. Is this really what Canadians stand most 
in need of? It appears to many observers that we are very 
rich in such things, but poor in art and in the appreciation of 
beauty. ‘Nor is it for want of admirable doctrines that men 
hate and despise and censure and deceive and subjugate one 
another.’ Those who can strike a flash from our imagination 
have to-day done for us a great, if not the greatest, service. 

Whether a visible work of art is better, strictly as a 
memorial to our dead, than the foundation of scholarships, 
can scarcely be debated. Are we to call them to mind semi- 
annually, upon seeing a printed report of candidates chosen, 
noting that because of the Great War certain young men have 
had certain educational opportunities, or are they to come in 
dim but solemn vision, an ever-present thought without words, 
expresséd in soaring form like a white cliff in the sunshine, a 
great shadow under the stars? 

As for the proposal that we set up ‘a steel ploughshare 
with the blurred outline of a breech-block still showing at its 
butt, mounted on a base of native granite’-—does not this 
horribly literal rendering of a scriptural text serve to illustrate 
once more how woefully we require some stimulus to artistic 
perception? 

Yours, etc., 


A. M. Loss. 
Toronto. 





THE WomMEN’s CANADIAN CLUB OF ToRONTO 
offers to non-professional writers in Toronto 
and the County of York a prize of One Hun- 
dred Dollars for the best Essay submitted not 
later than February 1, 1924. Subject: ‘The 
Story of the Settlement of Ontario’. Essays 
must not exceed 5,000 words. MSS. must be 
typed and accompanied by a written statement 
that the writer (full name and address) is of 
Canadian birth and has never received payment 
for literary work. Essays cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. Send MSS. to Mrs. Rhys D. 
Fairbairn, President, 108 Heath Street West, 
Toronto, and mark envelope ‘Literary Contest’. 
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Intellectual Life in Russia 


A Counter-Revolutionary View 
OR six years Russia has been the prey of militant 
F Bolshevism. After a long civil war, and years 

of the Red Terror, the country looks completely 
wrecked. But the moral and intellectual forces are not 
dead. Art and science produce some rare flowers amid 
the greatest misery that history has ever seen. 

From one point of view, the Government itself 
seems to help the resurrection of intellectual life by 
tempering the rigid conditions of daily existence to 
artists, writers, and men of science. This is done in 
order to obtain the sympathies of such people and to 
make them agents of Bolshevistic propaganda. Com- 
munists want to utilize art and science for their narrow 
politics. They began with the theatre. During the 
last season in Moscow, the opera house gave the 
Rienzi of Richard Wagner ; but the piece was mutilated 
and adapted to Bolshevist ideas. It was made to end 
with the triumph of Rienzi; the defeat of the tribune 
was not shown in the Moscow auditorium. Moreover, 
the opera was made to include monologues and dia- 
logues in maximalist style, showing that Rienzi was 
the first hero of Bolshevism in mediaeval history. The 
Government allows the performance of such operas, 
and of dramas where Russian Czars are represented 
(as for instance, the famous and well known opera of 
Glinka, The Life of the Czar) ; but Bolshevistic mono- 
logues in maximalist style, showing that Rienzi was 
ideal a laughing stock. 

This often has the opposite result. For instance, 
at a popular democratic dancing-party in Moscow 
attention was attracted and almost fascinated on one 
occasion by a queer personality dressed in the traditional 
gown which the Russian Czar used to wear for the 
coronation. This figure passed like a shadow. The 
people did not meet him with laughter and mockery, 
as the Government expected. They looked on him as 
a celestial vision—a ghost of a dear, dead past. 

Newspapers, magazines, and all things printed in 
Russia have a maximalist colour. In the Socialistic 
Paradise where liberty must reign, only productions 
which sustain communism can be printed. It is true 
that the Government republishes the classics, and 
claims to be unbiased. But these old books are out 
of fashion. They can have no influence toward counter 
revolution. All the new books harmonize with Bol- 
shevist ideas. 

The style of newspapers and magazines has de- 
scended to a slang, which is meant for the populace. 
Very often this new language is not intelligible to cul- 
tivated people, as, in a constant search for new words 
and new expressions, it reaches futurism. The artists 
engaged in the theatres of the State, authors of dramas 
and operas, painters, and even musicians are chosen 
among cubists, futurists, and other anarchists in art 





and life. Trotzky, who calls himself the leader of cul- 
ture and arts in Russia, has expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “The Plough of Art must plough again and again 
the hard fields of Socialistic Russia to make smooth 
the ground for a new paradise—for fruits and flowers, 
but not for the art where Christ is still the master—for 
a new Art, immoral and free.’ 

The Government visibly fears that intellectual 
forces may become an army against it. Even in art 
and science, Bolshevists try to kill every criticism of 
their politics. It was this fear, during last winter, that 
provoked the imprisonment, and afterwards the ex- 
patriation, of a great number of professors in philoso- 
phy and other subjects. Not being in direct contact 
with political life, these men were far from attacking 
the Government. One of them was called on to give 
his opinion about the aesthetic value of some plays 
destined for the chief theatre in Petrograd. He com- 
mitted the crime of pronouncing against a certain 
propaganda piece which he found lacking in literary 
value. This drama was prized by the Government, so 
the professor was put in prison. Having spent several 
months in captivity, he was exiled from Russia. 

But, despite such conditions of slavery, pure 
science is showing extraordinary vigour. It seems as 
if all intellectual activity, the need of creation which 
dwells in the human brain, has taken refuge in the 
Temple of Science. There are many new Institutes 
opencd, such as the Institute of the Brain, where only 
cerebral functions are studied. The Zoological Insti- 
tute, the Geological Institute, the Geographical, and 
others are all working feverishly. The staff in these 
belongs to the best intellectual youth of Russia. Having 
no joy, no real liberty, and no interest in the Bolshev- 
istic paradise, the young people find an attractive and 
absorbing occupation in scientific work. It is a rest, a 
refuge, and a happiness. Their hard and uncertain lot 
has increased and developed the spirit of exploration, 
the taste for adventure, that were always latent in 
Russian idealism. Now the spirit of exploration has 
become an agent of pure Science, whose enquiries are 
treated almost as something sacred. In this barbaric 
Red Republic, an unresting army of young investi- 
gators, zodlogists, botanists, geologists, and others, are 
studying the surface of the earth and the bed of the 
sea, the unexplored regions of North Russia, Siberia, 
and even the Asiatic centre in solitary houses, six hun- 
dred miles distant from one another. 

Another comfort to the outraged spirit is religion. 
But it is found in the orthodox creed, not in the new 
Living Church patronized by the Government. The 
Bolshevists’ hypocrisy had proclaimed the liberty of 
cults, but it really supports the new Church, which is a 
sad parody of Christianity. But this new Church has 
few partisans. Serious and real Christian souls, those 
who are searching, not for an agreeable passe-temps, 























but for comfort and a mystic way in religion—those 
souls cling to the old cathedrals and churches, where 
the Holy Service is conducted by orthodox priests in 
the old, classic way. There, in the mysterious darkness, 
thousands of wax candles are burning before the sacred 
Ikons, and real religion is manifest in fervent prayer. 


A. Lozinskxy. 
Agelli, Italy. 





A Narrative Sequence 
From an Unpublished Poem, ‘The Fire-Ranger’. 


I. The Pow-Wow 


Sing-song and beat of drum, 
Outcries and curl of smoke! 
I urge my pony faster. 


Sing-song and beat of drum! 
A voice in recitative ; 

A cry of choral assent ; 
Sing-song and beat of drum. 


A flying of figures in dance, 
A whirling of men like leaves, 
A trotting rhythm of rattles, 
Sing-song and beat of drum. 


Dancing of men and of flames; 
Crackling of wood and of rattles; 
Sing-song and beat of drum. 


Wild movements of incantation, 
Masked men and men with trappings, 
Tricked out in moose- and deer-skin, 
Made bright with porcupine quillings, 
Or fringed with tails of ermine; 
Arms waving and feet stamping ; 
Sing-song and beat of drum. 


Outside the rhythm of footsteps, 
Outside the ring of the pow-wow, 

Are crones, young squaws, and children, 
Not even lifting their voices 

In sing-song to beat of drum. 


Silently with approval 
They watch their dancing wild men; 
They see their hand-work flying, 
Moccasins, bands, and fringes, 

Shirts with porcupine trimming, 

The things their hands have fashioned. 
With eyes like wolves or foxes 

They silently sit on their haunches 
Outside the ring of the pow-wow, 
Outside the rhythm of footsteps. 
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Sing-song and beat of drum, 
Outcries and recitative, 
Fierceness swirling in motion, 
Dancing the rhythm of cunning ; 
Terrible are these wild-men, 
Sinister-brooding their women. 


On goes the beat of drum, 

Endless sing-song and outcry, 

But my heart breaks through their rhythm, 
Snapping it off in surprise. 


II. Captives 
Crouched by some leafless bushes, 
Not far from the group of women, 
Through the lifted smoke of the big fire 
I see three frightened faces 
And the face of a fourth unfrightened ; 
That face shines through the blue smoke ; 
Only when the fire swirls down 
I catch sight of her dark blue cloak 
And her coltish young legs. 
Three faces of fear in the background, 
Her face fearless and eager. 
Three children crouching in terror, 
One slim girl standing upright, 
Watching closely the Indian dances. 
As I admire her face 
Shining fearless as a star, 
She is girl no longer, 
Nothing so candidly human, 
She is the spirit of an alien race 
Pushing quietly up on the pow-wow, 
Making of the terrible dances 
Mere mummings of savagery. 
Like a play staged on the prairie, 
The pow-wow had caught the interest 
Of passing school-girls, 
Drawn like myself by the sound of the drum and 

the dancing. 


While the one, abstracted, stood watching the 
Indians, 

The terrified three crept round the circle, 

And confided to me their trouble: 

They wished they could run away, 

But dared not for fear of the red-men. 

A crafty old crone had asked them for money 

After the manner of white people. 

But earnest to see the pow-wow, 

They at first put her off. 

Now they feared to go without paying, 

And not a penny had they among them 

In pockets of coats, or aprons, or dresses: 

Prisoners of fear for lack of a penny apiece! 

I put down their ransom. 








































The squaws blinked as the children paid them, 
And the three scampered off like squirrels. 
The fourth they left standing, 

Unconscious of their desertion, 

The symbol of a race that had come to stay. 


Ill. The Little Wild Girl 


Thrall to the rhythm and motion, 

It was long before she missed them. 

I have seen a coyote stop by the side of a trail 
Quivering with surprise 

That a creature like me should be passing ; 
So she stared when she first saw me; 

Then she lifted her heels and was off ; 

She was no pawn to be bought out with a penny. 
Even the old crone clutching three coppers 
Smiled, not missing at once her ransom; 

In an instant she changed, 

Became crafty and old, 

And asked me for money. 


As I stepped in my stirrup, 

I could see the young girl’s figure 

Far down the trail. 

A moment later she dipped into a hollow, 

Out of sight. 

But a galloping cayuse is a match for the fleetest 
wild girl. 

Reining in alongside her I said: 

‘Climb up and ride!’ 

She rode at her ease before me, 

Holding to the pony’s sides with her slim long legs, 

Her hands only toying with a bit of his mane. 

The beast whinnied ; 

I think he liked the feel of her; 

As we galloped away together, 

I liked it too. 


‘I live in the shack at the top of the glen; 
Let me slide off here.’ 


‘T’ll do as you say, little wild girl.’ 

Her neck was so close I kissed it. 

Directly she turned and kissed me on the mouth, 
Throwing her arms about my neck as she slid off. 
‘Goodbye, pretty pony’, she said, 

Patting his side. 

‘You are like a pony yourself’, I thought. 

The beast whinnied, turning his head ; 

But she was off. 


Lyon SHARMAN. 
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Fish-Day 

UNTIE McCOOL struck a spade smartly into 
A the green turf of Mrs. Finnigan’s back lawn and 
took out two neatly cut squares. Mrs. Finnigan, 
coming out to feed the hens, uttered a loud cry of 
dismayed protest: ‘And when did I tell you there was 
turf for your digging? Here I’ve lost all me plants— 
ye left me shamrock last year hidden in the old willow 
tree, never even took it to the cimitery, but you hid it 
on me all right! Now I won’t have me turfs taken up 

and carted away.’ 

‘Sure, it’s not so much as a leaf can be taken from 
yer farm without there’s tongue-thrashin’ and hulla- 
baloo! What’s two little sads, and they meant for me 
own family’s graves. Ye’d grudge it, would ye? Now, 
who’s goin’ to take them to the cimitery for me? Not 
anny of yer lads, av coorse; they’re too busy to give 
their ould aunt a lift in anny of their contraptions—’ 

Mrs. Finnigan interrupted hurriedly. She was 
willing to swallow the insult to her lawn if she could 
escape with the loss of two sods only. ‘There’s the 
mail-man at the gate. He’s new here, but he has a kind 
heart in him. He’s a Catholic into the bargain, I’m 
told.’ - 

Auntie McCool wasted no time in waylaying him. 
‘Sure I'll take yer turfs and yersilf too. Hand them 
up here.’ 

‘Them Finnigans’, she began breathlessly as she 
sat beside him, ‘though they are me own flesh and 
blood, in a roundabout way ye moind, are the close- 
fisted wans if ye loike. They’re Catholics, loike yer- 
silf, av coorse, yet they might be haythen or dirty black 
Prods living on the Nazareth Line, for, would ye belave 
ut, they grudge me these bits of turf for me family in 
the cimitery !’ 

The mail-man clicked to the horse reflectively. He 
was new in the district and had therefore never en- 
countered Auntie McCool before on her annual visita- 
tions. Sweeter than a toothsome morsel on his tongue 
was a bit of gossip. Skilfully be plied her with ques- 
tions and truth to tell he was somewhat aghast at the 
result. The whole Settlement lay disgraced before 
him—shameless, ungenerous, untidy—the housewives 
of the neighborhood were taken out, shaken, and dusted 
before him—not much was left but rags. 

Nearing Murphy’s general store, Mrs. McCool re- 
quested to be set down. ‘Come ye in here!’ she com- 
manded, with a beckoning finger. “The ould tollop is 
out of the place to-day; his young son is in charge. 
There’s things I’m needin’. And ye’d best buy a fish 
for yer Friday’s dinner. He kapes foine fish, I'll say 
thot for him, none better. He’s not got much else that’s 
worth buyin’, so give him the good worrd for ut and 
take his fish.’ 

Now the mail-man, being a tolerable Protestant, if 
he was anything, had no need of fish for his Friday 
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dinner. He had not the slightest intention of buying 
one when he threw the reins over the horse’s head and 
followed Mrs. McCool inside the store. He was of a 
curious disposition ; it was an adventure, in its way.... 

The old woman went with surprising swiftness 
behind the counter, brushing young Johnny aside as if 
he did not exist; she cut off several yards of print, 
took two or three cans of tomato soup and corn, a few 
cakes of soap, and was ready again for her interrupted 
journey. Johnny stood by with mouth agape; it was 
highway robbery of course, but he was helpless. It 
had happened before and would happen again; some 
surprised and delighted family in the village would be 
presented with a can of tomato soup for their supper 
and some print for their children’s aprons; and the 
fame of Auntie McCool’s generosity would be spread 
far and wide. 

But the mail-man had not bought his fish. How or 
why he did it he does not know to this day, but he re- 
members paying for it and seeing it lying, a slippery 
and scaly monster, at his feet in the cart. 

Arriving somewhat dazed at the cemetery, he was 
told by Auntie McCool to get out and fetch along the 
‘sads’. Old Ma’am Peg, who lived in a tiny house 
among the graves—having given the property to the 
church long before for a graveyard, on the understand- 
ing that she herself should not be moved—considered 
herself sole guardian of the graves and objected 
strongly to Auntie McCool’s entrance. 

But the issue had been settled when Auntie was 
born. 

‘T’ll thank ye to remimber I come wanst a year to 
look after me family, me bein’ wan of the poineers, and 
with just as much roight in the place to plant 
things as yersilf! Where’s me young maple saplings 
I planted last year? Have ye tuk thim up? Bad cess 
to ye! It’s mesilf will be bringin’ fresh wans and 
settin’ them out tomorra.’ 

‘While I’m the gardeen here there’s no saplings 
will be messing up the graves of the McCool family or 
anny others’, said Ma’am Peg firmly. ‘Ye bunch up 
thim graves with poor ould lady Finnigan’s best sham- 
rock pots and her foine flowers witherin’ and dyin’, and 
now ye come with two sads! Glory be, it’s mesilf will 
be pitchin’ them out when yer carted off by that grin- 
ning ijit there. Whereiver did ye pick him up?’ 

The mail-man retired to a convenient grave and 
let them have it out. After a time, as their anger 
abated, he saw the two ancient dames going in amicably 
together for a ‘sup o’ tay’ in the kitchen. He was thirsty, 
tired, and hot, and yet he had not been included in the 
invitation. His wrath rose as he saw the fish that he 
had been forced to buy. He took it up gingerly, and, 
dodging behind trees, reached the McCool grave on 
which the ‘sads’ rested triumphantly in a welter of tin 
cans filled with flowers and dying shamrocks. He laid 
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the fish down on the turfs and stealthily again made 
a bee-line for his horse. Letters were late that day, 
but only two old women knew why. 

Auntie McCool went home as the shadows fell, on 
very good terms with the world. But alas! next day 
she tempted fate and went back with the maple sap- 
lings. Ma’am Peg was really magnificent as she 
pointed to the unaccountable fish on the grave, now 
sadly in need of burial and accounting for. Auntie 
McCool was absolutely silenced—her own family’s 
grave—the McCool grave—had been desecrated. 

‘*T was the mail-man!’ at last she groaned. ‘The 
Divil mend him! I made him buy the fish at Murphy’s, 
and not a bite would he eat to spite me. O the black 
Prod he was and I afther taking him for a dacint God- 
fearin’ Catholic!’ She sat down and wept. 

Ma’am Peg took the saplings and bent them into 
a kind of litter on which she placed the remains of the 
fish ; then she threw both in the road. 

‘I wish I could get rid of ye as aisy!’ she said, 
grimly. ‘Can I niver larn ye its me own cimitery and 
it’s mesilf who'll say what’s to go on the graves! 
There’s a can of the soup ye left yisterday. Come in 
with me and we’ll see how it tastes. Murphy’s fish has- 
n’t left me with the appetite I had, but ye’ve a long 
walk before ye and ye need some strenth for it. Come 
in now and have a swat o’ tay.’ 


FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY. 





A Chinese Poet 


‘ I PO, the Chinese Poet,’—What a find! Dis- 
L covered, in a lucky hour, on the shelves of a 
university library! His yellow coat, pleasing 
and distinctive, caught my eye. I wished to know him. 
A few swift glances, sufficient to reveal the man be- 
neath the coat, to feel that here lay genius—and I was 
hurrying home with him under my arm. For is not 
the very essence of a man’s soul the man himself? 
Dead, centuries ago, yet speaking as though but yester- 
day, with that touch which ‘makes the whole world 
kin’, in the first lines which greeted me as I opened the 
volume— 


THe Poet Tuinxs or His O_tp Home 

I have not turned my steps toward the East Mountain for 
so long. 

I wonder how many times the roses have bloomed 
there... 

The white clouds gather and scatter again like friends. 

Who has a house there now to view the setting of the 
bright moon? 


and this, from “The Old Dust’, 


The living is a passing traveller: 

The dead a man come home. 

One brief journey betwixt heaven and earth, 

Then, alas! we are the same old dust of ten thousand 
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There is a delightful introduction to LI PO by 
Shigeyoshi Obata who tells us that, though a Japanese 
himself, he has all his life been a student and lover of 
Chinese verse. He states that LI PO is regarded, by 
almost unanimous consent, as the greatest poet under 
the Tang Dynasty. 

Evidence seems to point to the poet having been 
born in the year 701—and the translator of the poem 


says that, 


On the night of the poet’s birth his mother dreamed 
of the planet of Chang-keng, which is Venus, and which 
is popularly known in China as the TAI-PO HSING, 
meaning literally the Great White Star. Thus it was that 
he was named PO (The White One), and surnamed 
TAI-PO (the Great White One). Later, he sometimes 
went by the self evident designation of the ‘Old Wine 
Genius’. 

At the age of ten he had mastered the Confucian 
book of the Odes and the HISTORY, and miscellaneous 
classics by a hundred writers and was composing poems 
of his own. Whilst in his teens he retired, with a recluse, 
to the mountain of Min in northern Ssuchuan.... At 
thirty he wrote to a friend ‘I make verses without tiring 
whilst in front of my house carts and horses go by’. 


His biographer speaks of the years passing over 
LI PO and bringing with them no visible achievement. 
His wife, impatient of his lack of promotion, left him. 
It was during this period that he became one of the 
‘Six Idlers in the Bamboo Valley’. What a refreshing 
title! He travelled extensively, and once, when at Lo 
Yang, an admiring host had a special wine-house built 
for him at the Tien-Tsin bridgehead where, according 
to LI PO, 


Songs were bought with yellow gold, and laughter 
with white jewels. 


LI PO’s devotion to and praise of the wine-cup 
appears to have transcended even Omar Khayyam’s ap- 
preciation of the grape and the jug. He is usually in 
trouble, often excessive in drinking, ‘banqueting with 
lords and ladies, in and out of court, and seeking fre- 
quently the taverns of the city’. He cared little for 
appearances and constantly presented himself before 
the Emperor in an intoxicated condition. 

But not a bit ashamed of his drunkenness was 
LI PO! Here is his ‘Vindication’ : 


If heaven loved not the wine, 

A Wine Star would not be in heaven; 

If earth loved not the wine, 

The Wine Spring would not be on the earth. 
Since heaven and earth love the wine, 

Need a tippling mortal be ashamed? 

The transparent wine, I hear, 

Has the soothing virtue of a sage, 

While the turgid is rich, they say, 

As the fertile mind of the wise. 

Both the sage and the wise were drinkers, 
Why seek for peers among Gods and goblins? 
Three cups open the grand door to bliss; 
Take a jugful, the universe is yours. 
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Such is the rapture of the wine, 
That the sober shall never inherit. 


Surely this out-Omars Omar! 

In 738 LI PO met in Shantung ‘his one great and 
formidable rival in poetic fame, Tu Fu. At once a 
warm friendship and exchange of poems began, which 
lasted a life-time and makes the happiest and most 
memorable chapter in China’s literary history.’ Tu Fu 
has written a celebrated poem entitled ‘The Eight Im- 
mortals of the Wine Cup,’ in which he summarizes his 
friend LI PO as follows: 


As for LI PO give him a jugful, 

He will write one hundred poems. 
He drouses in a wine shop, 

On a city street of Chang-an; 

And though his sovereign calls, 

He will not board the imperial barge. 
‘Please Your Majesty’, says he. 

‘I am.a god of wine’. 


Yes—but he was something more, too. Listen— 

‘Let me ride and visit the lovely mountains!’ he 
cries, ‘How can I stoop obsequiously and serve the 
mighty ones! It stifles my soul.’ 

One, Sung Chi, gives this picture of LI PO: 


The emperor sat in the pavilion of Aloes. Stirred 
by a fancy, he desired to obtain PO to write songs to 
music. PO was summoned in, and he was drunk. The 
attendants took water and washed his face. When he 
recovered somewhat, he was handed a writing brush, 
whereupon he composed three beautiful songs in rap- 
turous praise of the Lady Yang Kuei-fei, which were 
sung by the famous vocalist Li Kuei-nien, while the 
emperor himself played the tune on a flute of jade. 

It seems to have been a merry as well as a talented 
court! 

LI PO was reckless. ‘He drank all day long’, says 
another biographer. ‘He had four wives’, states a 
third! Finally, we find that ‘LI PO died, at last, at 
Hsuancheng, from too much drinking.’........ 

‘A legend has it that LI PO was drowned in the 
river near Tsaishih as he attempted, while drunken, to 
embrace the reflection of the moon in the water.’ 

One feels certain that LI PO would have enjoyed 
this tale immensely, for he has a fine sense of the 
humorous, as his reply, ‘On Being Asked Who He Is’, 
indicates : 

I call myself the Green Lotus Man; 

I am a spirit exiled from the upper blue; 


For thirty years I’ve hid my fame in wine shops... ... 
Behold me, a reincarnation of the Buddha of Golden 


Grain! 
And, on another occasion, when meeting his old 
friend Tu Fu he says to him, 
How thin, how wretchedly thin you have grown! 
You must have been suffering from poetry again. 
In any case, the legend is a perfect illustration of 
the ‘fantastical ways of the transcendent mind’, which 
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the Old Book of Tang declares LI PO to have 
possessed. 

LI PO was a lover of Nature. 
sang, 


As a youth he 


For twenty years I’ve lain among the clouds, 
Loving leisure and enamored of the hills. 


Read his poem on ‘A Summer Day’, 
Naked I lie in the green forest of summer.... 
Too lazy to waive my white feathered fan. 

I hang my cap on a crag, 

And bare my head to the wind that comes 
Blowing through the pine trees. 


‘Why do I live among the green mountains?’ he 
asks. And replies, 


I laugh and answer not, my soul is serene: 

It dwells in another heaven and earth, belonging to no 
man. 

The peach trees are in flower, and the water flows on. 


Again, he writes of the Ching-Ting Mountain: 

Flocks of birds have flown high and away; 

A solitary drift of cloud, too, has gone, wandering on. 

And I sit alone with the Ching-Ting Peak, towering 

beyond. 

We never grow tired of each other, the mountain and I. 

And what a gem is this—which he calls ‘The Sum- 
mit Temple’: 

To-night I stay at the Summit Temple, 

Here I could pluck the stars with my hand. 

I dare not speak aloud in the silence, 

For fear of disturbing the dwellers of heaven. 

In another mood, he gives us ‘A Mountain 
Revelry’: 


To wash and rinse our souls of the age-old sorrows, 
We drained a hundred jugs of wine. 

A splendid night it was..... 

In the clear moonlight we were loath to go to bed, 
But at last drunkenness overtook us; 

And we laid ourselves down on the empty mountain, 
The earth for pillow, the great heaven for coverlet. 


Space and to spare, by all odds, for two poor genii 
of the Wine-cup! 

Lastly, read him on friendship: for he is not only 
a good-fellow but a great friend—an enthusiast and 
idealist, yet, withal, very human. He takes leave of a 
friend, and feels that melancholy in farewell which is 
akin to pain. Someone has said that ‘Every parting is 
a little death’, and LI PO’s thought is tinged with a 
like sadness in these lines: 


Blue mountains lie beyond the north wall; 

Round the city’s eastern side flows the white water. 
Here we part, friend, once forever. 

You go ten thousand miles, drifting away 

Like an unrooted water-grass. 

Oh, the floating clouds and the thoughts of a wanderer! 
Oh, the sunset and the longing of an old friend! 


And on another occasion, when Tu Fu has left 
him, he soliloquizes, 








Why have I come hither after all? 

Solitude is my lot at Sand Hill City. 

There are old trees by the city wall, 

And busy voices in Autumn, day and night. 

The Luh wine will not soothe my soul, 

Nor the touching songs of Chi move me; 

But all my thoughts flow on to you 

With the waters of the Min endlessly southward. 


Then we have his splendid enthusiasm, in quite a 
different vein, as he lets his heart speak in praise of a 
comrade. Here we have the idealist as well as the 
enthusiast— 


To Menc Hao-JAN 


I like you my friend, Meng, 

Your love of beauty is something known 

To everybody under heaven. 

When young with red cheeks, 

You cast aside your carriage and cap; 

Now that your head is white, 

You lie among the pine trees and the clouds. 
You get drunk with the moon 

As often as with the transparent wine; 
And, to the honor of serving the emperor, 
You prefer the rapture of blossoms. 

Your nobility looms up like a high mountain, 
Too high for others to attain to; 

‘But they may breathe the rare fragrance 
That your soul imparts. 


I closed the book after reading ‘The Sport-fellows’ 
—that little great poem with its cry of memory and 
regret; its vivid picture of the pride of youth, the joy 
of life, the cruelty of time, and sadness of severed 
companionship—that lament universal for the days that 
are no more. 


You had a yellow steed, 
Mine was white. 

Their colors differed, 

Our hearts were one..... 


We two gay blades of Lo-yang, 

Rode the city streets, side by side, 

Flaunting our high head-gears gallantly, 

Our long swords glancing in the sun. 

Each had a fur coat on, worth a thousand guilders; 
Both were guests of the five princes. 


Now, you have fallen as a tiger falls in a trap-hole; 
And suffer miserably as strong men must sometimes. 
But when you, my comrade, are so distressed, 

What avails me if I alone can flourish. 


LI PO went back to the library. ... And this grand 
poet was just ‘one of ourselves’, thought I, as he took 
his place once more on the shelf. Yet there are many 
people who would say that a Chinese poet could not 
be that! 

But I was destined to meet LI PO again—and that 
but a fortnight later and, most unexpectedly, at a fash- 
ionable American watering place. 

There came to our hotel one morning a young 
Irish lieutenant, from Philadelphia, selling books; and 
with him came a book called Messer Marco Polo, 
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written by another Irishman named Donn Byrne. I 
took the little volume in my hands and opening it, in- 
advertently, my eyes fell on these words ‘And LI PO 
smiled out of his sad eyes’. 

So glad was I to meet LI PO again that I bought 
the book at once, and luck was in the purchase, for I 

found it to be a tale pleasant beyond all telling—one, 
which, of its kind, for wit, charm, and imagination may 
be met with all too seldom in a life-time. 

Donn Byrne has put his story into the mouth of an 
old Irishman called Malachi, who tells of a gay, hand- 
some, heart-breaking young Irish lad, who, living in 
Venice—that ‘Pride of the West and Jewel of the 
East’, as she was in days of yore—nevertheless left her 
shores and travelled to far distant China, in order that 
he might preach Christ and His gospel to the people of 
that land. For old Malachi assures us that, at this time, 
‘All the Christian world had gone religious, and young 
Marco was no exception; since ’t is not only the old 
that are religious,........ ’ and ‘the religion of the 
young is just a burning cloud.’ 

But Golden Bells, ‘a little brown slip of a girl in 
a green coat with a flower in her dark hair... warm 
as the sun in early June’, knew, in her woman’s heart, 
that it was upon a far other errand that Marco had 
come. For had he not heard of her from a famous 
sea-captain, away over in Venice, and the little bells 
of her musical name and the picture the captain had 
made of her, singing the song of the Willow Branches 
in her Chinese Garden, at the close of day, had never 
after left his memory. 

Now Golden Bells was the daughter of Kubla, 
the great Khan, but the sea-captain had said—‘We all 
think of her, not as a princess, but as Golden Bells, 
the little girl in the Chinese Garden.’..... 

And, so soon as Marco Polo arrived in China, 
after grim and terrible adventures, and came to the 
palace of the mighty Khan, LI PO knew that he would 
have to write a marriage-song for little Golden Bells! 
For LI PO was the Court poet and friend to the great 
Khan’s daughter. 

Now I will give you the picture, as Malachi has 
made it for us, of Golden Bells in her Chinese Garden 
and Marco Polo telling her about St. Paul— 


Then he told her of Paul, who had seen a vision 
and went preaching through the world, who was perse- 
cuted, who was ship-wrecked, who was bitten by a viper 
and who survived everything that he might preach the 
Lord Jesus. He was a fierce, ragged man with burning 
eyes. .. . And he told her of Paul’s instructions to 
women. ... 

‘You do not look at me when you speak, Marco Polo. 
Only your voice comes to me, not your eyes. Is it because 
of Paul?’ 

And Marco Polo felt great trouble on him, because he 
could not explain. But Golden Bells went on; 

‘There is little in your faith about women, Marco 
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women? Must the young men not look at the young 
women?” 

‘No, Golden Bells; the young men must not look too 
much on the young women.’ 

‘But that is very foolish, Marco Polo. Is it wrong to 
see the beauty of almond blossoms, wrong to taste the 
scented wind? Is it wrong to watch the kingfisher seek- 
ing his nest? Is it wrong to watch the moon, the stars? 
All these are very beautiful, Marco Polo, so beautiful as 
to make me cry. Is it wrong to watch them?’ 

‘It is not wrong, Golden Bells. The glory of God is 
in the beauty of his handicraft.’ 

‘LI PO is old and wise, and a great poet, Marco Polo, 
and LI PO says there is beauty in a running horse and 
beauty in a running stream; but there is no beauty like 
the beauty of a young woman and she letting down her 
hair. God made the beauty of women, too, Marco Polo, 
as well as the beauty of the stars. Won’t you please 
explain to me, Marco Polo? Why should LI PO say one 
thing and Saint Paul another?’ 

‘But Golden Bells, Saint Paul is inspired of God.’ 

‘But LI PO is inspired of God, too, Marco Polo. 
You mustn’t be thinking little of LI PO. He is fat and 
old and drunken, but when he sings, Marco Polo, it is 
the song of the wandering stars. But why must not the 
young men look at the young women, Marco Polo? Why 
must they not look with their eyes?’ 

‘It will be hard for me to tell you, Golden Bells .. .’ 


But, as Old Malachi would say, ‘Let me not be 
spoiling the story for you—but let you all be reading 
it for yourselves.’ Yet one thing more I would say, 
which is, that of the loveliness and colour and wonder 
of this little book, I have not told the half. So I am 
wishing in my heart that the many who love beauty and 
romance will lose no time in making the acquaintance 
of LI PO,? the Chinese Poet, and of that young blade 
Messer Marco Polo*—for, assuredly, a most pleasur- 
able experience awaits them in these acquaintanceships. 


BEATRICE Hickson. 


1L] PO, the Chinese Poet, translated by Shigeyoshi Oblata 
(Dutton & Co., New York City). 

2Messer Marco Polo, by Donn Byrne (The Century Co., New 
York City). 
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86 
The Bookshelf 


Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious, by D. H. Law- 
rence (Martin Secker; pp. 127; 5/-). 

Fantasia of the Unconscious, by D. H. Lawrence 
(T. Seltzer; pp. xv +297). 

Mr. Lawrence is undoubtedly a_ portentous 
phenomenon. He could not easily be reduced to an 
item in a college curriculum, for in some ways he is 
very large, frequently explosive, and in the matter of 
decency he follows no strict principles. It would 
seem desirable to describe his works if they were 
not for the most part indescribable: we would not 
shrink from criticising them if they did not invite 
criticism so shamelessly that the task becomes 
entirely thankless. What shall it profit a man to 
spend his labour on a work when the author himself 
says, ‘I warn the generality of readers that this 
present book will seem to them only a rather more 
revolting mass of wordy nonsense than the last. I 
warn the generality of critics to throw it in the 
waste-paper basket without more ado?’ In truth 
‘the generality’ will do these things in both cases, 
and we can only confess with an appropriate blush 
that in fact we read it all and on the whole do not 
regret the experience. 

It was exactly that—an experience—and the 
best way is to forget everything else and talk briefly 
about the experience. But first a remark must be 
passed on the dates of these books. Though the 
Fantasia is dated 1922, the author tells us it is ‘a 
continuation from Psychoanalysis and the Uncon- 
scious’. We felt this to be the case when we read the 
books: it was an inevitable part of the experience 
For the Psychoanalysis has something of the grand 
manner, a didactic assurance natural to a new and 
great discovery, while the Fantasia exhibits a recog- 
nition of the fact that the earlier book might become 
ludicrous if taken too seriously. With this comment 
we may return to the description of the experience. 

Though the titles of these works show the 
author’s acquaintance with the latest fashions in. 
psychology, the books themselves could never be 
anticipated by any study of the orthodox writers 
even of the Freudian school. Indeed Mr. Lawrence 
begins with an interesting though not very exact 
criticism of the standard psychoanalysis and an- 
nounces that in fact the unconscious remains ‘un- 
determined’. He proposes to determine it, and the 
result is a wonderful description of Mr. Lawrence’s 
sensations and imaginations whenever he broods 
over the mystery of motherhood, birth, childhood, 
and our very human selves. Over the details we 
must draw a veil, as conventions have always required 
men to do. It is enough to say that Mr. Lawrence 
begins with the proposition that ‘in the solar plexus 
is the first great fountain and issue of infantile con- 
sciousness’: such consciousness as is not to be found 
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there will be discovered in the navel, and later in life 
there will be more consciousness in the small of the 
back, the chest and to some extent in the head. 
Does Mr. Lawrence think this original? Probably 
not. It seems as though there had surged up in his 
mind all the abandoned theories of the ancient world, 
all the half-truths embedded in such phrases as 
‘the bowels of mercy’ and the ‘ midriff’ of intelligence. 
It is all very old, as old as the ancient Egyptians, 
the Homeric Greeks, or those undisciplined heroes 
of literature who lived in the great chaos of the later 
neo-platonism. In brief, Mr. Lawrence is doing 
nothing but revive the most impossible forms of 
phrenology, using the whole body for his fantastic 
localizations in place of that equally mythical brain 
on which his last predecessors distributed our ‘facul- 
ties’. And there is the point of the joke. For in 
our secret heart we know that we really might just 
as well do it in Mr. Lawrence’s way. If we must 
localize ‘mother-love’ or that blessed gift ‘philo- 
progenitiveness’, it matters very little whether we 
theorize about cerebral convolutions or the lumbar 
regions. In the end we shall either pitch the book 
into our majestic heater or give ourselves up to the 
enjoyment of Mr. Lawrence’s riotous imagination 
and altogether astonishing sense for the power of 
words. 

For those who survive the first of these works, 
the second will prove rather more satisfying. The 
author still insists on the great importance of the 
solar plexus and still maintains his view of the ‘ab- 
dominal centres, where all love, real love, is primarily 
based’. But this book is most happily entitled a 
‘fantasia’, and as such it might almost be com- 
mended to ‘the generality’, especially if an expurgated 
edition should be produced. For Mr. Lawrence has 
grown a little weary of his tremendous psychology 
and even periodically ceases from its exposition. 
Then we get a wonderful interlude, a rhapsody such 
as the opening of the fourth chapter, on ‘trees and 
babies and papas and mamas’, where the writer 
wanders into a dream-like picture of himself scrib- 
bling among the ‘trees that have no hands and faces, 
no eyes: yet the powerful sap-scented blood roaring 
up the great columns’. Of course it does not roar, 
and we never heard the roar of sap, yet that word is 
the proof of genius; it makes us feel that there is 
a hidden world which our senses never reveal, and 
it suggests with infinite subtlety that our ponderous 
psychologist is to the great trees no more than an 
insect, the tiny creature for which even the sap would 
roar appallingly. That is Mr. Lawrence’s art, and 
that is why, even in the morass of his psychology, 
we know that this is no common writer. Also, in 
this book Mr. Lawrence breaks away from abstract 
theory and tells us right from his heart what he 
thinks about the relations of parents and children, 
about the mawkishness of modern sentiment, about 
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the sickly way in which we ignore the healthy in- 
stincts of childhood and try to force our adult brain- 
produced notions on young creatures whose life 
still throbs in that tremendous solar plexus and no 
higher. Perhaps it is not very lofty teaching, but it 
is tremendously sincere, and when a writer has both 
sincerity and ability he has the essential force of 
genius. 

The first book appeared in London and seems 
to have been received by a chilly atmosphere. The 
second was published also in the United States and 
it is finally flung at the statue of Liberty. It closes 
with a characteristic riot of language. 

And when I lay this little book at the foot of the 
Liberty statue, that brawny lady is not to look down her 
nose and bawl ‘Do you see any green in my eye? ’—Of course 
I don’t, dear lady. I only see the reflection of that torch— 
or is it a carrot?—which you are holding up to light the 
way into New York harbor....Coo me softly, then, 
Columbia; don’t roar me like the sucking doves of the critics 
of my Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious. 

If this is a psychologist it is neither the tame nor 
the regenerate kind, and being neither Londoner nor 
New Yorker we may venture to roar and coo judi- 
ciously as the author’s changing moods produce 


these inevitable reactions. 
G. S. BRETT. 


‘More Bible Stories’ 


The Story of the Bible, by Hendrik Van Loon (Mac- 
millan; pp. xxv-+452; $5.50). 

This book will satisfy some, and disappoint more, 
who have enjoyed Mr. Van Loon’s Story of Mankind. 
At first sight the method of bringing the men of old 
close up to the children of to-day would seem to apply 
as well to the Bible stories as to the history of the early 
cave men. But somehow it does not work. In teaching 
history it is good to get our children to realize the 
common nature binding them with people of far-off 
times; and one way of doing this is to talk to them of 
long-past generations in terms which would equally 
apply to their next-door neighbours. But if we were 
to extend this method to the teaching of literature, we 
would soon drain the old stories of Greek gods, Scan- 
dinavian heroes, Celtic kings, and English outlaws of 
their very life-blood. So, it must be admitted, has Mr. 
Van Loon dealt with the great romantic figures of the 
Old Testament. We will look in vain in his pages for 
the beauty of the Elijah and Elisha story with its 
haunting refrain, ‘Knowest thou that the Lord wil! take 
away thy master from thy head to-day’, and the terse 
response, ‘Yea, I know it, hold ye your peace’. This is 
how that wonderful story appears in Mr. Van Loon’s 
book : 


Elijah no longer dwelled upon this earth. One day 
while he was walking with Elisha, a fiery wagon had 
descended from Heaven, and had carried the old 
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Prophet to his reward. At least, so Elisha told the 
people when he returned alone from the town of Bethel, 
and they dared not doubt his words. 


Mr. Van Loon is so anxious to guard us from 
credulity and superstition, that he destroys poetry and 
romance at a blow. He certainly makes us read a new 
meaning into the parable of the tares, for is it not 
better for us to allow superstition and imagination to 
grow together in the children’s minds till the harvest, 
than for both to be uprooted and something like a blasé 
indifference flourish in their place? 

The New Testament fares even worse. The author 
assures us of the beauty and force of the chief figure 
in the narrative, but there is nothing in the story as he 
gives it to account for his extraordinary power over 
contemporaries and followers. Compare the figure of 
Jesus in this book with the arresting and appealing 
figure of him in an equally modern book By an Un- 
known Disciple. Again, as in the Old Testament story, 
Mr. Van Loon is chiefly concerned with holding us 
back from believing too much. All liberal-minded 
parents and teachers must be aware that the easiest 
thing for them to emphasize in the religious training of 
children is a sort of negative attitude to orthodoxy. 
But what have children’s minds to do with this? It 
is obviously ridiculous to train children to be unortho- 
dox. The strongly negative character of many ad- 
vances towards freedom is illustrated in the names 
protestant, non-conformist, dissenter, unbeliever. The 
Story of the Bible is disappointing because it is so nega- 
tive in character. All the emotional appeal of the 
stories of the shepherds and the wise men, of the 
Last Supper, and the Agony in the Garden is sacri- 
ficed ; miracle after miracle loses its marks of pathos 
or human love or human sorrow along with its super- 
stitious reverence. It is as if Mr. Van Loon were 
forever shouting to our poor children : ‘Beware, beware 
of believing, hear only what may have been the bare 
facts.’ One fact at least is certain: Mr. Van Loon’s 
Jesus could never have won to himself so many dif- 
ferent types of men in all ages. 

After all why must we have a Story of the Bible 
in any way resembling this one? It is true that many 
of us do not wish our children to have to struggle in 
the years of adolescence between blind orthodoxy and 
a greater freedom. But if the Bible stories are given 
as literature, not different in kind from the stories of 
other peoples, there need be no great difficulty. Even 
little children are able to accept the idea that they can 
only guess at where they came from and what happens 
after death. They are amazingly willing to be tolerant 
of other people’s views, and they see quite clearly that 
other children’s mothers think differently. This does 
not appear to worry them nearly so much as the doc- 
trine that their own mothers always knew best could 
worry the children of a previous generation. 
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In fact, the only possible children’s Bible is a Bible 
containing the stories pretty much as they stand in the 
17th century version, with none of their poetry and 


romance pruned away. 
M. A. F. 


Four Novels 

The Grand Tour, by Romer Wilson (Methuen & Co.; 
pp. 251; 7/6) ; 

Captures, by John Galsworthy (Scribner’s; pp. 305; 
$2.00) ; 

Jeremy and Hamlet, by Hugh Walpole (Doran; pp. 
305 ; $2.00) ; 

The End of the House of Alard, by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Dutton & Co.; pp. 353; $2.00). 

Four characteristic writers of modern fiction. 
Three have already made and won their bid for popu- 
larity. The first, Miss Romer Wilson, needs no popu- 
larity—she will have fame. Even if she had written 
no other book than The Grand Tour, her last, she 
would stand alone, a woman from whose future one 
could almost expect everything. 

The Grand Tour is more of the nature of excur- 
sion than journey, being the ventures of a sculptor 
into the land of the literary realization of his images, 
whimsies, moods, emotions. His records are haphazard, 
generally in the form of letters to Girrard his friend, 
or Marguerite his love. So it is that, as a novel, it 
belongs to no category, has no form or set arrangement, 
and accordingly suits Miss Wilson’s peculiar genius. 
Such vibrant power as hers is better conveyed by 
momentary flash and revelation than by continuous 
narrative. She announces with courage that her hero 
is a genius, and one has perforce to acknowledge it and 
bow in the presence of true genius—be it his, or hers— 
genius stripped of the form of any one manner, any 
one day. Here is power: words beaten into new har- 
monies, pulsing, vibrating with a new life; the subtle- 
ties of sensation, of dripping beauty, delicate in bloom, 
suave, rare, rich. And yet, withal, a Pantagruelian 
laughter, a bold, free understanding that obliterates 
distinctions between the male and female in artistry. 
Her own personality reveals itself in the sculptor’s 
description of his ‘Statue of a Woman’: 


She is clean and innocent as Knowledge can make 
her ... her muscles in perfect sympathy with her mind, 
her mind in accordance with everything simple and 
normal... without cunning, without coquetry, without 
false shame . . . admits no limitations to experience 
except the limitation of excess. 


It is this unsexed tolerance, this vision, which en- 
ables her to sketch Paris, the hopes of Montparnasse, 
café and studio, the realization of galerie and salon, 
with such intimacy, sympathy, and yet detached artis- 
try. Be it success or failure—no matter. ‘Life is the 
thing. Life is to be the thing; it having ceased to be 











the prelude which good men have found a little tedious, 
to that dead arrangement, death.’ At first, her primary 
interest seems to be Paris, the artist’s Paris. But in 
reality, its scenes are only permitted to contribute to 
the interpretation of one individual, Alphonse Mari- 
chaud, sculptor. In his response to endless sensations, 
we are caught in the webbed charm of Paris and its 
environs. 

There are moments, I confess, when she stifles 
one, chokes one with the endless flow of ideas which 
have only time to be half-born. At such times her 
power over words is irritating ; one must leave her and 
breathe deeply. Perhaps it is rather that one is over- 
powered by the over-assurance with which she attempts 
the whole world, the whole range of experience; all 
types, all moods. She over-feeds one. None the less, 
the whole spirit of the book is that of achievement, of 
shooting growth; egoism if you will, but the egoism of 
genius which has youth. 

To come to Mr. Galsworthy afterwards, is to sit 
down to a dish of stale prunes, or to look for an artist’s 
dwelling and find an erection of sticks. What Romer 
Wilson has in excess, vitality, super-abundance of per- 
sonality, is what Galsworthy needs. There is no 
rhythm of life in him. His genius has no wings. At 
best, he makes shift with a sense of fitness of the right 
materials for his trade. One recognizes a keen dis- 
cernment in his selection of the stray emotions which 
he captures ; that he feels the uneven fabric of life with 
sensitive fingers, can sense individuality, flash the com- 
monplace into vivid recognition. | Witness the trial 
scene in ‘The Feud’, the first and best story of the 
series, when through the strong smell of camphor rising 
from Steer’s Sunday best, we recognize the strenuous- 
ness of his feelings as he gives his testimony from the 
witness bench with a degree of vindictiveness which 
finds further outlet in his stuttering prayer ‘Oh Lord, 
make them sweat. Your humble servant, J. Steer’. 
But with all this, these are merely well-executed studies 
in the technique of characterisme, notwithstanding the 
abandon of his title Captures. Seemingly the short 
story has gone, fading under the hand of the exquisite 
Katherine Mansfield to fleeting images, concepts which 
a Croce turns into an ‘art aesthétique’. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy cannot catch impressions on the wing. Some- 
thing of personality he needs, to make the texture of 
life, rich or coarse as it may be, vibrant with colour and 
pulse. 

Walpole’s Jeremy and Hamlet takes one to a dif- 
ferent world, one from which sophistication, gloom, 
social struggle are barred. It concerns itself simply 
with a real boy and his complement a real dog. His 
setting is still the cathedral town of Polchester, but he 
is no longer interested in the clash of personalities at 
war with the past. He writes of the vagaries of boy- 
hood, in an evident vein of reminiscence, and it is a 
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THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST 


Brig.-Gen. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE.............. 


This magnificent volume contains the narrative of the stupendous climbs in which the record height of 27,000 
feet was reached. The story is told firsthand by the members of the expedition themselves and with the 32 
photographs and many maps, comprises a work of much scientific value and interest as well as of very entertaining 


reading. 
THE MAN OF PROMISE—LORD ROSEBERY 


oh ea ec. . ae Be ee Sed le $3.60 


Mr. Raymond here discusses in all its aspects the 
baffling character of one of the most interesting 
personalities of modern times. It supplies what 
so far has been wanting—a connected story of Lord 
Rosebery’s activities told without malice or ful- 
someness and with the touches which the public has 
learned to expect from the author of ‘‘ Uncensored 
Celebrities’. 


WHEEL-TRACKS 


E. CE. SOMERVILLE and MarTIN Ross........... $4.00 


The pictures here sketched are of the authors’ 
childhood friends of all degrees—work-people, 
musicians and beggars—among whom it was spent. 
The authors—sportswomen, both of them—have 
devoted some chapters also to the vicissitudes of 
Sport. Types rapidly passing from the Ireland of 
to-day have been caught in these pages to delight 
the lover of the Ireland of tradition. 


MANIN AND THE VENETIAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 


G~ Neb TWRVERVAN SS bo on. oi kc be cbc ces $4.50 


This work by the author of ‘‘ British History in the 
19th Century”, etc., will make a fourth in the 
author's series of volumes on the central period of 
the Italian ‘‘risorgimento”. The other three 
centred round the figure of Garibaldi at Rome, 
Sicily and Naples in the years 1849 and 1860. The 
present volume centres round Manin and Venice, 
chiefly during the year 1848, which the author has 
not previously treated. 


OLD DIPLOMACY AND NEW, FROM SALISBURY TO 


LLOYD GEORGE (1876-1922) 
A. L.. KipnNBW MG... 3 on co es ck cee hoe cw weld $5.00 


With Maps, Illustrations, and an Introduction by 
Sir Valentine Chirol. Astudy by one whose father 
and grandfather were members of the Diplomatic 
Service, and who himself has travelled all over 
Europe on its behalf. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


210 VICTORIA STREET, 


- TORONTO 


























For Christmas 


Give Books! 


VISIT to Simpson's Book Department (Christmas list 
A in hand) will reveal many presents appropriate for 
men, women, children. A good book is a delightful 
ift—something one greatly desires but often will not buy 
or himself. 


Two Suggestions 


“GODS OF MODERN GRUB STREET” 
By A. St. John Adcock and E. O. Hoppe. .$2.50 net 
A book of impressions of contemporary Authors,—thirty- 
two intimate biographical sketches each accompanied by an 
artistic photograph in sepia. Through them one obtains a 
new knowledge of these favorite writers. 


“TALES OF TRAVEL” 
By Lord Curzon of Kedleston......... $7.50 net 
_ An author who from boyhood has had an absorbing 
interest in travel, writes of beautiful and romantic things in 
distant Oriental lands. He tells of new peoples and scenes, 
of sport. and adventure, and the excitement of new acquaint- 


Robert Simpson Gakey 

















High School Boards and Boards 


of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 
With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


may be conducted in accordance with the regulations 
issued by the Department of Education. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


is given in various trades. The schools and classes are 
under the direction of AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Application for attendance should be made to the 
Principal of the school. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 
HORTICULTURE 


are provided for in the Courses of Study in Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Col- 
legiate Institutes and Vocational Schools and Depart- 
ments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 


Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, June, 1922. 
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more sincere attempt to say something of his own, 
than he has made hitherto. But, even so, one harbours 
a fear that Mr. Walpole has failed to rescue Jeremy 
from the smugness of the novelist’s world, and leaves 
him pretty nearly a hero, a demi-god of ten and a half. 


Mr. Galsworthy flaunts new feathers of a carefully 
preened impressionism. Miss Romer Wilson is im- 
pressionism. Mr. Walpole, beating a hasty retreat, puts 
on the old coat of the school-boy appeal, but Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith is still engrossed with the novelty 
of introducing ideas into fiction. She seems particu- 
larly concerned just now with the need for the parti- 
tion of the landed properties and the disintegration of 
the old families. But in her zeal she simplifies matters 
too much. For the sake of her theme—the sacrifice of 
the individual members of the house of Alard to family 
tradition and prestige—she reduces a most complex 
economic and social problem to the status of the mul- 
tiplication table. True enough that the development 
of the land requires that the squire give way to the 
yeoman, but that does not mean that breeding and form 
must die, that they rot in the heart of England. True 
enough, also, that the individual may no longer be 
sacrificed to his ancestors,—he may choose his wife and 
his career as he will—but that does not mean the aboli- 
tion of class and caste. There still remains the ruling 
factor which must ever govern class distinction—the 
difference between good taste and bad taste. Jenny, 
the Squire’s youngest daughter, may marry Ben God- 
frey, a farmer with a fine body and an independent 
mind, but she will never be able to forget that he 
breathes hard over Robert Service and sits uneasily in 
a best parlour—unless she is of the same mentality. 
Fortunately for the romance, she is, although Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith does not see it. Evidently Miss 
Kaye-Smith is one of those newly incarnated Early- 
Victorians, who, priding themselves on their forthright- 
ness and indiscriminate courage, would call a spade a 
spade, but have nothing further of note to say on the 
subject. She, too, would discuss the freedom of love, 
bringing commonsense and religion to bear on the 
problem. Fortunately for us, she begs the whole ques- 
tion and takes refuge behind the Catholic faith of 
Stella, her heroine. Peter, the second son, falls heir 
to the house of Alard, and must therefore renounce 
Stella, his love, a poor doctor’s daughter, and marry a 
rich Jewess to keep together the family estate. He 
cannot kill his love, nor Stella hers. There can be no 
question of divorce because of his pecuniary needs 
and of her religion. Shall she help him endure, giving 
what love and companionship she can, forfeiting her 
rights of children and home for a life of lies and half- 
satisfied desires? Her Catholic creed bids her save 
her own soul, and in so doing, his, and thus she dis- 
misses the ethical problem for the religious. 
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The Lighter Muse 


Poems from Life (Macmillan; pp. xxiii++-308 ; $2.75). 
In the kingdom of mirth and comedy Anglo- 

Saxons on both sides of the water may meet and take 
hands: and in the little volume which contains the 
cream of Life’s poetry for some years back it is pleas- 
ant to find occasional lyrics which testify Life’s admira- 
tion for Punch and Punch’s good will and affection to 
Life. Mr. Punch is now an octogenarian, but age 
seems but to improve his good spirits: and those who 
are anxious to know how the lusty young giant, Life, 
is faring cannot do better than peruse the volume which 
lies before us. It is a performance of which a nation 
may well be proud. Life has discovered the secret, 
which one of its poems (page 98) gracefully acknowl- 
edges that Punch too is aware of, the secret that the 
truly humorous nation is conscious above all of its own 
foibles and weaknesses. The thought is neatly ex- 
pressed in a brief poem to Punch, written after the war, 
which concludes: 

Perchance when history is writ, 

The bulky volumes on the shelves 
Will thus record the end of it: 
The English won: They had the grit 
To laugh (when needed) at themselves! 

The book contains such a wealth of clever fun that 
it is almost invidious to name certain authors without 
mentioning others. But on the whole perhaps the palm 
must be given to Arthur Guiterman: and with one of 
his characteristic lyrics this review may appropriately 
end: 

Having squelched the noisy frolics 
Of those wicked alcoholics 
By prohibiting the liquor that is strong, 
We shall harry that provoking, 
Soul-destroying vice of Smoking; 
For it’s pleasant, and what’s pleasant must be wrong. 


When we’ve censored clothes and dishes 
And have gratified the wishes 
Of the Bourgeoisie and Pro-le-tar-i-at 
For a Puritanic Sunday, 
We'll extend it over Monday 
So that everyone may have enough of that. 


When we’ve put in stocks and fetters 
Sport and Pastime, Art and Letters, 
And have extirpated jollity and mirth, 
By an act of legislature 
We'll abolish Human Nature, 
And a race of Prigs shall dominate the earth. 


College Days, by Stephen Leacock (Gundy; pp. 153; 
$1.00). 

Sackcloth and Splashes, by Keith Crombie and J. E. 
McDougall (McClelland & Stewart; pp. 256; 
$2.00). 

Here we have short flights by Mr. Leacock. He 
flew them before, and now they form a series. With 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM THE OXFORD LIST 


Gives an account of the Anglo-Prussian diplomatic relations between 1688 and 1791. Clearly and ably written. 


A most profound and brilliant study of the poet that will be a real and lasting contribution to Wordsworth literature. 
The style of the book throughout is delightful. 


An important collection of literary essays, which have become obscure by being buried in old periodicals or in large and 
costly editions, treating of Boccaccio, Don Quixote, Robert Burns, Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Whistler, and others, 
with several published for the first time. 


A fascinating book. Reprinted for the first time since its original publication in 1883. ‘‘One of the most entertaining 
self-revelations by a man of letters in history.”"—N. Y. Herald 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
TORONTO CANADA 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS THE CHRIST. By Rev. A.C. Headlam................................ .50 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PRUSSIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Richard Lodge................... 4.650 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF SONG. By Richmond Noble....................... 0.0. cc ccc cece ccc cuecuceuueeueeucs 4.00 


WORDSWORTH—LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By H.W. Garrod.................... w caer ai craig dean alist ate orcad 2.25 


SOME AUTHORS. By Sir Walter Raleigh........0... 0. ccc cee cen eee tence ete neenseeueneens 4.00 


THE ART OF POM ers. By Wikia Paton Tar... ooo eck 6 csi ccccceige ccs vse sn cveewncesee so eedecuitecnceescecese 1.76 
Contents: The Art of Poetry; Shelley; Samson Agonistes; Romantic Fallacies; Pope; Moliere and the Muse of Comedy; 
Matthew Arnold. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Anthony Trollope. With an introduction by Michael Sadleir.................. cloth .60 

























“TO READ WELL IS A FINE ART” 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE: By Hendrik Van Loon. $5.50 
This book will be as popular as the author’s “Story of Mankind.” The Bible story told in the light of modern science and in a 
manner calculated to interest all who read it. 


FOLK LORE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: By Sir J. G. Frazer. $5.00 
A fascinating commentary upon the customs and rites of ancient Israel and a comparison between them and the myths and legends 
of modern savage tribes. A book that every student of folk lore will desire to possess. 


THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES: By F. W. Vroom, D.D., D.C.L. 85 cents 
Sketches from early Church History for conductors of Bible Classes, Sunday School Teachers and others. Archdeacon Vroom is 
a Canadian and Canon of All Saints Cathedral, Halifax. The book is one which will have a strong appeal to all Churchmen. 


DEIRDRE: By James Stephens. $2.75 

A re-telling of one of the oldest and most beautiful love stories of the world, with all Stephens’ high romantic quality, quaint 
philosophy and fantastic humour. The story of Deirdre is one of the Three Sorrows of Celtic story and the book will appeal to all 
lovers of ‘‘old, majestic, far-off things.” 


THE GARDEN OF THE SUN: By A. E.S. Smythe. $1.50 
Mr. Smythe is one of the older Canadian poets. His verse shows a combination of technical skill and exquisite imagery. Few 
to-day can turn a sonnet as he can. And the format of the book is worthy of the contents. 


SHEPHERD’S PURSE: By Florence Randal Livesay. $1.50 
Mrs. Livesay is known throughout Canada as the author of ‘“‘Songs of Ukraina.’’ Her second book of verse shows a sense of 
lyrical beauty rare in these days of much verse but few real poets. 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT: By Anna Viroubova. $4.00 

Anna Viroubova was a close friend of the Russian Royal Family.’ This is her own story of her relations with the Emperor and 
Empress and with the Siberian peasant preacher, Rasputine. The story holds some startling revelations as to the private life and 
policies of the Emperor and Empress and the methods of Kerensky and his successors. The book is illustrated with intimate pictures 
of the Czar and his family, many of them snapshots taken by the author. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
St. Martin’s House’ - . . Toronto 
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the exception of ‘A Christmas Examination’, which is 
rather long and rather evident, and of ‘English as She 
is Taught at College’, which cannot help being serious, 
these papers, while they will not greatly enhance the 
reputation of the author of ‘Sunshine Sketches’, will 
do nothing to impair it. In the two first pieces the 
‘idealising power of memory’ is set forth with easy 
humour and some touches of tenderness, and the 
heroics ‘of ‘The Dean’s Dinner’ and ‘Toronto and Mc- 
Gill’ rollick along very happily. 

The title of Sackcloth and Splashes gives a fair idea 
of the contents of the book, which is full of puns. Puns 
(which are supposed to be relished chiefly by English- 
men) have their place in the Cosmos, but in these 
papers one finds ‘oo often the beggarly elements of 
the art: the highest level seems to be attained in Mister 
Kappablenka’s answer to ‘You play don’t you?’— 
‘Chess’. Apart from puns, the humour of the collection 
is of the American type, founded on exaggeration, 
which is a good slave and a bad master. Some of the 
pieces are good, among the best being “The Intelligence 
Test’, ‘Sad Thoughts on Literature’ and the clever 
verse in the style of Edgar Allen Poe. 


Miscellaneous 
China in the Family of Nations, by Henry T. Hodgkin 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 267; 7/6). 

Beginning with a fifty-page synopsis of the history 
of the Chinese Empire, the author proceeds to describe 
political movements since the foundation of the Re- 
public in 1911, relations between Japan and China, 
economic and political aspects of Chinese contact with 
Europe and America, the phenomena which are now 
attending the commencement of the industrial revolu- 
tion in China, the New Thought movement, and a 
number of the obstacles which impede Chinese reforms 
and the development of closer relations with other 
countries. The book is written to inform those who 
know little or nothing about the subject: it carries its 
review and analysis up to the beginning of 1923: the 
point of view is that of a well-informed Quaker. While 
the book is impartially written, it leads the reader to 
doubt many of the alleged blessings of Western civiliza- 
tion so far as these have been exemplified in the rela- 
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tions of Europe with China, though it clearly shows 
the difficulty of any simple solution of the problems in- 
volved. For the ordinary reader who desires to have 
some of the general facts of the present Eastern situa- 
tion put before him in a brief, clear, and systematic 
form, the book should be useful. There is a good 
bibliography. 


The Principles of Geography, Physical and Human, by 
E. G. Skeat (Oxford, Clarendon Press; pp. 432; 
$1.75). 

For those of us whose geography consisted of the 
memorizing of the capes and bays of England or the 
counties along the shores of Lake Erie, a book like this 
is in the nature of a revelation. Within a generation, a 
new science has been born and developed to its adoles- 
cent stage. Mrs. Woods’ (E. G. Skeat’s) little book, 
necessarily compendious and admittedly a text for 
schools and colleges, gives a clear presentation of some 
of the scientific material which has been garnered since 
we were children. Sections with such titles as atmos- 
phere, geosphere, hydrosphere, lithosphere, and _bio- 
sphere do not promise, at first glance, to be exactly 
hilarious reading, but the reviewer can assure his 
readers that Mrs. Woods writes so humorously and 
entertainingly that it is difficult to lay the book aside. 
And, at the end, one reflects sorrowfully that, as yet, 
no Canadian university has appointed a professor of 


geography. 


Equatoria: the Lado Enclave, by Major C. H. Stigand 
(Constable; pp. lv-+253; 21/-). 

The source of the Nile was for ages an inaccessible 
mystery, and it remains to-day one of the least known 
portions of the earth. It is in truth a forbidding coun- 
try, a land of high treeless escarpments and dismal 
plague-infested swamps, inhabited by poverty-ridden 
tribes who suffer much from dreadful tropical diseases, 
a land, too, of storms and earthquakes. By one of 
those international ‘deals’ which attract so little atten- 
tion in the newspapers, it passed in 1910 out of Belgian 
hands under the control of the Soudan Government. 
Hence the presence there of the late author, who fell 
a victim to a native spear. His work is more than a 
traveller’s record. It is an excellent account of a 
strange and, in its way, a fascinating country, written 
by a man well-trained in the observation of lands and 
peoples. The maps are particularly valuable for 
students of geography. 
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19th and January 2lst.—May 10th. 
Prospectus ¢ on application. 
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Queen’s Quarterly 





The magazine for readers of THE 
CANADIAN Forum. $1.50 per 
annum, post free. Send cheque 
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University, Kingston, Ontario. 
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ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 





THE 
EMPIRE REVIEW 


Every thinking man and woman throughout 
the King’s Dominions should read the EMPIRE 
REVIEW, the leading monthly journal of the 
Empire. It contains Literary, Scientific, Sporting 
and Financial Sections. 


November contributions include: 


1. H. G. Wells and the British Empire—Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill 


2. The Prospect for Humanity—Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S. 
3. Personal Recollections of English Poets— 
Oscar Browning 
4. Alcohol and Modern Life—Lord Dawson of 
Penn 
5. The Townsman’s Obligation to the Country- 
man—St. John Ervine 
6. How I Met Cecil Rhodes—H. B. Dobbie 
7. First to the Pole by Air—Commander F. L. M. 
Boothby, R.N., O.B.E., B.Sc. 
8. Telephony by Light—Prof. A. O. Rankine, 
O.B.E., B.Sc. 
9. ‘Rupert Off Lisbon”: 
Margaret Stuart 
10. ‘‘The Face’’: A Short Story—Derek Vane 


11. Shakespeare to the Ordinary Man—Capt. 
William Jaggard 


A Poem—Dorothy 


12. Personalities of Oversea Prime Ministers—Lt.- 
Col. O. F. Brothers 
Etc., etc., etc. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT LONDON, ENGLAND 


SEND ORDERS TO 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
TORONTO 
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Trade and Industry 
Sept., 1923 Oct., 1923 Nov., 1923 Dec., 1923 Dec., 1922 
Wikedleaale PHAOES o ..0:< 5. <ic% 5 2500s cRepln.oc a 00000040 178.8 174.2 MGS 0 umleres 170.2 
(Michell) 
Rasnliy Bet «6010.05 4/5 ovicsl sie 60 owe nee cw eles $20.97 SOL 26 eh OS Bees $20 .97 
(Labour Gazette) 
Volume of Employment ..........-0eeeeceeeeeees 100.0 99.5 98.8 i aoears 95.1 
(Dominion Statistician) 
Twelve Canadian Securities ........0.0..eeecoeeee 90.0 89.8 92.6 apecsie 91.9 
(Michell) 





ITH this number THE CANADIAN ForuM 

W resumes publication of its monthly statistical 

series, which was discontinued during the 

summer in favour of Professor Michell’s valuable 

studies on the trade cycle. With one change, of only 

secondary importance, the series is otherwise the same 

as its predecessor. For the table of security prices 

previously selected, an index of the price of twenty 

Canadian ‘industrials’, also the work of Professor 
Michell, has been substituted. 

The figures at the head of this page do not, as it 
happens, shew very clearly the march of events in the 
season just concluded. The cost of living, employment, 
and stock market figures alike appear, if not stationary, 
by no means active at the present moment. A table 
completed for each month of 1923 would at the same 
time be very much more vivid and full of suggestion 
for the future. 

Attention has been attracted, not unnaturally, by 
the movement in the stock market, which has been by 
far the most pronounced. The ‘bull market’ of 1922 
was carried over into the spring of the present year, to 
terminate during April in a slump which lasted, broadly 
speaking, till October. The slight decline noted above, 
from 90.0 to 89.8, during the latter part of September 
and the beginning of October, may be described with- 
out, it is to be hoped, unduly straining a metaphor, as 
the parting sigh of the last replete bear, after a very 
considerable killing. Whether the subsequent rise will 
continue for any length of time, may well be doubted. 

This long slump in security prices, which was not 
confined to Canada, aroused expectations of the return 
of hard times. So dark, indeed, were the forebodings 
of many self-appointed seers, that in the absence, so 
far, of anything that can seriously be described as hard 
times, a reaction is evident and here and there the fears 
of yesterday have already been condemned as moon- 
shine. It is as dangerous as ever to cry ‘Wolf’ in the 
streets, without good reason; the pessimist is apt to be 
laughed at, whose prophecies are too far ahead of their 
fulfilment. 

As in almost every case, it is the time element 
which is the most baffling. As a matter of observation, 
a slump in the stock market generally precedes an in- 
dustrial depression, not because the man who speculates 
is any wiser than the man who contents himself with 
5% per cent—the reverse of this is generally true—but 
because both the slump in the stock market and the 
contraction in industry are, as a rule, occasioned by the 
same influence—a tightness of money, which justly 





squeezes first of all the man who holds on margin for 
a rise. But how long an interval will elapse between 
the defeat of the defenceless ‘bull’ and the closing of 
factories and workshops no man can pretend to know. 
It is assumed vaguely that something like six months 
elapses, before the dearness of money produces its 
effect on industry; and it is because the six-month 
period is already concluded, without any dreadful de- 
velopments, that the pessimism founded on the bear 
movement of the summer now begins, at any rate in 
some quarters, to be discounted. 

The truth is, that there is no magic whatever in the 
six-month period. It would be just as accurate to call 
it ten months. It probably depends on the time of year 
at which the first drop occurs in the stock market 
whether the period between the two sets of phenomena 
will be six months or ten, or something intermediate 
between them. 

In this instance, however, we have a guide which 
deserves a moment’s scrutiny. Nothing of importance 
in itself, it may nevertheless serve as a straw to shew 
which way the wind is blowing. 

The volume of industrial employment in Canada 
reached its maximum for 1923 on August Ist. The 
figure for September lst was very little lower: but a 
slight decline was registered. In previous years, the 
maximum was reached as follows: 

In 1922 on November Ist. 

In 1921 on October Ist. 

In 1920 on August Ist. 
It will be remembered that 1922 was, on the whole, 
a year of trade revival; 1921 a year which began and 
ended in depression ; its predecessor, 1920, was the year 
in which a period of expansion reached its climax, and 
was followed by the beginnings of a depression destined 
to be more than usually severe. 

Developments in the labour market are conforming 
rather to the precedent of 1920 than to that of either of 
the last two years. If this means anything at all, it 
means that we shall not escape the delayed contraction 
in industry, whose shadow caused such forebodings in 
the late summer, and throughout the fall. 

On the other hand, inasmuch as nothing which has 
occurred in recent months can honestly be described as 
a boom, I do not believe that the contraction, when it 
comes, will realize the worst of the fears which have 
preceded it. Both in duration and intensity, it is likely 
to fall far short of its predecessors, either before the 
war or after. 

G. E. Jackson. 
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WE shall be pleased to quote you for 
the purchase or sale of Government 
and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. Daly & Co. 


George Coles, Limited 


Caterers and Manufacturing 
Confectioners 


719 Yonge Street 








BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING Phones: Branch Store, 2291 Yonge St. 
Catering Dept., Ra. 0154“ “943 St. Clair Ave. 
TORONTO Order “Ra. 3800“ “142 Danforth Ave. 
SHAKESPEARE :— 


SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 
“SERVICE---QUALITY” 


Phone Adel. 0954 for driver. 


“Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried.” 


Estel’s 


Limited 


Manufacturers Dry Ginger Ale, etc. 
Hard Boiled Candies and Toffees. 


HILL. 1695 TORONTO 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN 


ROBERT JORDAN 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 


37 Hazelton Ave. - - Randolph 6324 


CAhitborne Inn 


169 COLLEGE STREET (Two Doors West of McCaul) 
Phone Trinity 9354 
The handiest rendezvous in 
Toronto; just across the street 
from the University, and half 


way between the residential I; 
and shopping districts of the 
city. 


LUNCHEON .- 12.00 to 2.00 e { o 





H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


RUGS AND CARPETS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED BY COMPRESSED AIR 


WITHOUT INJURY 


RUGS SCOURED RESTORING ORIGINAL COLORS 
SIZED TO LAY FLAT WITHOUT TACKING 








We make a speciality of cleaning and repairing Oriental 
ugs supervised by expert natives. 


Phone Trinity 1987 178 Harbord Street 





TEA 3-00 to 5.00 
DINNER - -_ 5.30 to 7.00 
THE HAYNES PRESS 
PRINTERS 
OMMERCIAL AND 
SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds 


502; YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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HOSEASON’S {IcKET 


THE oOftice— Whose — Hoseason’s 


Where the wishes of the passenger are 
studied. Whether a trip to— 
Bermuda Cruise to the West Indies 
Jamaica The Mediterranean 
as to amount desired to pay for accommo- 
dation or location on board. 
The little details that make a trip more 
enjoyable. 








Next year is Empire Exhibition Year—conditions 
via New York will make the St. Lawrence route for 
the United Staters more popular—they have fore- 
sight and engage well in advance their reservations 
East and West bound—Accept genuine advice and 
book VERY early for next year. 

A deposit does it—will “‘transfer’’ or refund on 


immediate request. 


- - »- LINES 
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ATTENTION! 





TO OUR SPECIAL MADE-TO-ORDER 


Blue Serge Suits 
at $50 


All Wool, Indigo Dye 


Berkinshaw & Collier 
Merchant Tailors 


316 Yonge Street, Toronto 





F. T. JAMES 
FISH CO. 


Proprietors and Sole 
Distributors of 


BEACON BRANDS 


Main 7454 


29 Church Street, - Toronto 
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Lest 
Nill 


The pure, fresh flavour of 


TEA 


is beyond imitation 


JUST TRY IT 
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